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THIS MONTH AND NEXT The new year, 1957, 
shows indications of being fraught with changes and events 
of significance. In keeping with the spirit of changing 
times, this month’s cover is a change in itself. To kick off 
the “new look” as well as satisfy those who claim they can 
never find a copy of an authentic, official Marine Corps 
emblem except on the Commanding Officer’s bulkhead, the 
emblem on the cover is as authentic as the Uniform Board 
can produce. 

Because of an unavoidable delay, the Editorial Board 
was unable to select the winning manuscripts in the 1956 
Prize Essay Contest in time for one of them to make this 





issue. The winners, however, are listed on the back cover. Next month the first of the 
prize essays will be published along with a great many other articles of interest’ in 


today’s changing world of military ideas. 
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ness—5750; Bookshop—4749. Subscription rate, $4.00 per year; single copy, 40 cents. Articles, 
photographs, book reviews and letters of professional interest are invited. If accepted, these 
are paid for at prevailing space rates. It is requested manuscripts for articles be submitted in 
triplicate, double spaced, with ample margins. Material may not be reproduced without permis- 
sion. Picture credits: all pictures official Department of Defense photos unless otherwise credited. 
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HE SHALL HAVE 


MOBILITY 


WHEREVER HE GOES 


He serves in the most modern of naval forces. Radar 
warned, missile and jet fighter defended, and 

armed with jet bombers, his task force is bound 
together by helicopters—Vertol helicopters. 


From carrier to cruiser, from submarine deck to the 
coast beyond the horizon, HUP helicopters link 
together the segments of the fleet. 


They shuttle key Navy personnel between the ships; 
they rush the sick and wounded sailors to the nearest 
hospital ashore or afloat; and aboard the carriers, the 
reliable HUP’s stand by to rescue pilots from the sea. 


These—and many other missions are the everyday duties 

for Vertol helicopters. Their Vertol-pioneered tandem 

rotor design particularly suits them for naval service. 
LD 





Vertol performance, versatility, reliability have made 
these helicopters the Navy’s choice—again and again 
for the toughest jobs. 
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Engineers: join our creative Engineering team! 
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Aye, Aye! 

... In our unceasing efforts to main- 
tain and, if possible, augment the pres- 
tige of noncommissioned officers in their 
own eyes and in those of their juniors, 
I believe it might be useful to require 
greater formality on the part of subordi- 
nate enlisted men when speaking to and 
of them. 

Why, for example, should a Pfc be 
entitled to address his sergeant simply 
by a last name, as “Hey, Daly!” or reply 
to instructions from his gunnery sergeant 
in such terms as “Okay, Hackman; will 
do!””? 

In my opinion, it would be more con- 
ducive to NCO prestige and separate 
status if there were prescribed forms of 
address for use between non-rated men 
and NCOs just as there are between en- 
listed men and officers. 

I therefore suggest: 

1) That any junior enlisted man be 
required to address and refer to any 
other enlisted man of higher rank, by 
the title of his rank. 

Example: A private answering a ques- 
tion from a sergeant would say, “Yes, 
Sergeant,” or “No, Sergeant,” rather 
than just plain “Yes” or “No,” or “Yes, 
Jones,” etc. For the sake of simplicity, 
all ranks of sergeant or above (except 
first sergeant or sergeant major) could be 
addressed and spoken of as “Sergeant.” 

2) That orders from an NCO to a 
subordinate be acknowledged by a modi- 
fied form of our traditional, “Aye, aye, 
Sir” required among officers and for en- 
listed men when acknowledging instruc- 
tions from an officer. 

Example: A _ private acknowledging 
orders from a corporal would say “Aye, 
aye, Corporal,” while the corporal, 
acknowledging orders from a staff ser- 
geant (or any senior NCO except a first 
sergeant or sergeant major) would say, 
“Aye, aye, Sergeant.” 

I believe such forms of address could 
well be made mandatory (so that there 
would be disciplinary teeth to enforce 
them), and that the Recruit Depots and 
Training Regiments would be the place 
to start. I favor the practice~as manda- 
tory rather than customary, so that sea 
lawyers and wise guys can be compelled 
to comply by other methods than the 
strong arm of the NCO concerned. 

I do not go as far as proposing ex- 
change of salutes among enlisted men, 
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or requiring non-rated men to stand at 
attention in the presence of NCOs — 
both of which practices are followed in 
many foreign armies —but I think a bit 
of formality of address would do no 
harm at all. 
Cot R. D. HEINL, JR. 

Washington, DC 


Clouding the Issue 

... In the Oct '56 Observation Post, 
there is an article from Ft Benning, Ga., 
by Maj G. P. Averill, entitled TAO and 
Mar Div. 

In reading the article, I noticed that 
the abbreviations of TAO, TAR and 
TACP were used quite frequently, along 
with the more or less standard MOS and 
T/O. And on page 31 of the same issue, 
the abbreviations JOC, FSCC and SAC 
are used. 

Now I may be in the dark or slightly 
obsolete, but I had quite a time trying 
to find out what TAO, TAR, TACP, 
JOC, FSCC and SAC mean. No doubt 
there are many more of us in the lower 
pay grades who are in the dark when it 
comes to deciphering these codes. 

I think it would be to the reader’s ad- 
vantage, and the author’s advantage, if 
the abbreviations were used as a com- 
plete name somewhere in the first part 
of the article or just before the abbrevia- 
tion is to be used for the first time, to 
familiarize those of us who don’t under- 
stand what is meant by FSCC or the 
TAR. 

Sct FRANK K. BurRKE 

3d Mar Div 
Ep: Sgt Burke’s point is well taken and 
in the future we shall endeavor to define 
an abbreviation when we use it. To clear 
the record, the abbreviations above 
mean: 
TAO — Tactical Air Observer 
TAR — Tactical Air Request net 

(a radio net) 
TACP — Tactical Air Control Party 
JOC — Joint Operations Center 
SAC — Supporting Arms Center 
FSCC — Fire Support Co-ordination 

Center 
AAA D/S fr Inf 

. . » Maj Valente’s article in the Nev 
’56 Observation Post was a shot in the 
arm for the self-propelled antiaircraft 
artillerymen. I would like to add that 
the M42 is an excellent weapon for close 
support of infantry but only if it is used 
properly. 


The M42 isn’t a tank and should 
never be used as a substitute for a tank. 
Although the M42 is built on the light 
tank chassis it has only light armor for 
protection against shell fragments and 
rifle fire. In addition it should always 
be kept in mind that the M42 is a full 
tracked vehicle with only one function 
— to carry the twin 40mm gun mount. 

Since the M42 is powered by an en- 
gine designed for the heavier light tank 
it has a relatively high horsepower- 
to-weight ratio. Anyone familiar with 
the cross country mobility of this weap- 
on can testify that it can follow the in- 
fantry over the most difficult terrain — 
even up a 60-degree slope! 

I wholeheartedly agree with Maj 
Valente that the self propelled M42 bat- 
talions should be organic to the Marine 
division. However, I believe that they 
should be placed directly under the 
division commander’s control and not 
under the control of the artillery regi- 
mental commander. Since the primary 
mission of the M42 battalion should be 
for the close support of infantry, its 
rightful and logical control should come 
from the commander who directly con- 
trols the infantry elements of the divi- 
sion. Placing the M42s in the artillery 
regiment would add an_ unnecessary 
echelon of control. 

May C. R. LAPLANT 
MCTC, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


Semper Fidelis 

. Capt Murray in Time for a 
Change, in the Nov issue, speaks of the 
return of the limited war. The Korean 
police action, the very recent British 
and French intervention in the Egyptian- 
{sraeli affair and other similar instances 
do indicate this trend. He hinted at the 
types of forces best suited for this kind 
of warfare. To carry his trend of thought 
further, we visualize elite units, highly 
mobile, hard hitting and self contained, 
fighting like professionals to accomplish 
an assigned mission. 

The above characteristics are identi- 
fied with Marine Corps combat units, 
and persons in the high places of leader- 
ship realize this. How can we insure 
that we shall be able to fulfill our 
destiny if this new scheme of things 
comes to pass? 

We must look to the aggressiveness 
and efficiency of our small unit leaders, 
and to the discipline and training of the 
individual Marine. We must use every 
means at our disposal to foster the fight- 
ing team spirit that has ever been our 
hallmark and the Marine Corps will 
take its rightful place in the new era as 
the envy of, and model for all other pro- 
fessional fighting units of all nations. 

MScrt C. V. Crums, FMCR 
Milford, Del. 
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SPREADING THE WORD... 


This mobile loudspeaker unit can move quickly right into the front lines to deliver 
a highly effective propaganda message. Working in close coordination with 
Intelligence and combat units, the skilled technicians who operate 
this unit play an important role on the stage of battle. 
During training, specialists such as these must be 
moved to new assignments and locations swiftly. 
That's why they’re flown by the speedy, 
dependable Scheduled Airlines — putting 

essential manpower on the job five times faster, 


saving pay and per diem dollars, too. 





Call your Scheduled Airlines representative — 






and he'll show you how to keep your men 


ON THE JOB — not ‘‘on the way’’.: 


_ 10% DISCOUNT for official travel on 


an * 
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DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 





W hoops! 

... Your November issue was like old 
times—I enjoyed it immensely. After 
having devoured its most interesting ar- 
ticles, I suddenly stopped in wonder. 
Could it be that artist Dunlap miscued 
on the stars in the national colors de- 
picted on the cover? The way it looks 
to me, one would have to assume that 
there are stars folded under in the lower 
left of the field (6 to be exact) which 
would make somewhat greater than the 
familiar 48. Still, a terrific issue. 

LrCot C. E. WALKER 
AFSC, Norfolk, Va. 


Ep: We have no defense against Colonel 
Walker, a former Editor and Publisher 
of the GAZETTE. 


Lasting Impressions 


...» The 179th and..18Ist Anniversary 
issues of the GAzETTE have been some of 
the best in my opinion. And both issues 
have had “Excellent” articles by Col 
Heinl. Little is left to be said about 
Special Trust And Confidence except 
another “excellent.” 

The New and the Old by MSgt Crumb 
was another of his fine articles. I am 
glad to see that MSgt Crumb has not 
retired from his writing even though he 
is now retired from the Corps. 

While attending NCO school at Camp 
Pendleton in '53, MSgt Crumb was one 
of the instructors and an excellent one. 
There are many who will remember his 
“Principles of Leadership” or the “Battle 
of the Cowpens during the Revolution- 
ary War.” He introduced himself as 
“MSgt Crumb” and informed us what a 
name like “Crumb” could cause during 
Boot Camp. His DI may have thought 


he was a “Crumb”. then, but I think the 
DI would agree now that that is one 
type of “Crumb” the Corps could use 
more of. 

TSetr J. W. JAUNAL 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 





One Good Shot 


... In regards to 2dLt Cornell's letter 
Firepower in December’s GAZETTE, a 
few comments should suffice. One well- 
aimed shot will kill a man just as fast 
and effectively as 50. Who is going to 
haul all this extra ammo? You guessed 
it— the mud Marine. 

Cart A. C. SMITH, JR. 
Quantico, Va. 


Sacred 2 Up and I Back 


... 1 thought that The Company and 
the Atom was an excellent, thought-pro- 
voking article, but there was one point 
with which I disagree. Capt Fredericks 
says that it is hard to reconcile the com- 
pany’s offensive and defensive roles in 
the new “combat base.” He describes 
the problem that arises when a patrol is 


sent out. He can weaken the defensive 
position by sending a complete platoon 
or weaken the patrol by leaving part of 
the platoon to cover the platoon’s sec- 
tion of the defensive perimeter. He sug- 
gests adding a fourth platoon to the 
company or a fourth company to the 
battalion. 

I cannot see any advantages which 
could be gained by increasing the num- 
ber of tactical units. In a company 
defensive position, why couldn’t we as- 
sign defensive roles or positions to only 
2 of the 3 platoons and use the third 
platoon in the role in which Capt Fred- 
ericks envisions his fourth platoon? As 
far as I know, there is no tactical doc- 
trine which dictates that a perimeter 
defense must be composed of 3 tactical 
units, The idea of using a fourth tactical 
unit to do the patrolling suggests to me 
that we are becoming too rigid in our 
way of thinking. When we go on a com- 
pany or a battalion problem, we get in 
the habit of putting the 3 tactical units 
in the defensive perimeter; then, when 
we have to send out a patrol, we have to 
take the men from our perimeter there- 
by weakening the perimeter. This is a 
problem, but one which we create for 
ourselves. 

If it were necessary or convenient to 
place the three units in the perimeter 
for a period, we could prepare ourselves 
for the time when one of thern would 
have to go on patrol by preparing a 
smaller perimeter inside of the original 
one. When the one unit went on patrol, 
the other 2 could withdraw into the in- 
terior perimeter which would be smaller 
and within their capacity to defend. 

2pLT Davin J. DUNN 
Ist Mar Brig, FMF 
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Helping to speed your telephone call. Telephone man Byron Jensen tests the intricate equipment that gets your number quickly and accurately. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


He keeps an electric brain thinking clearly 


You benefit from skills like his whenever you use the telephone 


Every time you make a call over a 
dial telephone, you start an electric 
brain “thinking” in one of our offices. 


First, it tells you when to start dial- 
ing by means of a tone. Selects your 
number automatically from many 
thousands or millions. ‘Vhen rings 
your party or tells you the line is busy. 

Such equipment is indeed remark- 
able. But with all its electronic 
magic, it still needs the help of peo- 
ple. Day and night, there is contin- 
uous checking and maintenance by 
telephone office craftsmen like 
Byron Jensen. 


“A big part of the job,” he says, 
“is to keep trouble off the lines. For 
every one of those calls is important 
to someor>. And some can be very 
importants. 

“Not only personal calls, but fire 
alarms, burglar alarms, radio pro- 
grams and even newspaper pictures 
go through this same equipment.” 


Each Sunday Byron teaches a class 
for boys. Many evenings and week 
ends are devoted to Boy Scout work. 

For a person who enjoys helping 
others, he finds his telephone work 
particularly satisfying. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Whenever I watch those dial 
switches work,” he says, “I get the 
feeling I’m at the nerve center of the 
community.” 


Instructing Boy Scouts. Byron, a 
troop chairman, shows scouts how to orient 
themselves with a map and compass in the 
beautiful Wasatch Range near Provo, Utah. 





get your 


INVESTMENT 
facts 
straight 


The new booklet, “Investment Facts,’’ should be 
“must” reading for servicemen and women planning 
their financial futures now. It’s informative, timely, 
easy to read—and among its features is a listing of 
stocks that have paid cash dividends every three 
months for 20 years or longer. 

“Investment Facts” is recommended by the Armed 
Forces Department of Harris, Upham & Co., the 
nationwide brokerage firm which has served investors 
for more than 60 years. And, as part of its specialized 
investment service, Harris, Upham offers copies of 

Pit this booklet free to military personnel. 
8 So, to get the facts on investing—and to get them 
e é straight—simply fill out and mail the attached coupon. 
Mesets® ‘There’s no obligation, of course. 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att. General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. I 
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OPERATED BY 
Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 


Custom Tailors since 1897 


‘Now your choice of a W ner 

uniform individually tailored@p 

to your exact measurements . . . or" 
complete selection in stock of 

ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 

approved regulation fabrics—tailored 

with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 

Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP @ £DMARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Time Check 


. -- Much has been written about punc- 
tuality, especially within the Marine 
Corps, yet it seems that within the last 
few years everything has a tendency to 
get started late. People don’t seem to 
be able to do things on time anymore. 
It seems that we just can’t “step off on 
the first beat of the music” anymore. 

The troops are always a few minutes 
late in getting into formation for roll 
call, or else they are a few minutes late 
getting started on the afternoon train- 
ing schedule. On the other side of the 
fence some officer is always late to a 
scheduled meeting, or the inspecting 
officer is sometimes a few minutes late 
in getting around to inspecting the bar- 
racks. As a result, collectively consid- 
ered throughout the whole Marine 
Corps, an extreme amouni of valuable 
time is being wasted. When several in- 
dividuals have to wait for one, some- 
thing is always lost or something always 
fails to be accomplished. 

However, we cannot blame that situa- 
tion on the troops. Such a problem can 
be effectively handled locally by the 
commanding officer. This writer has al- 
ways taught that when a junior is to 
report to a senior, he should be on the 
spot 5 minutes before the required hour. 
When a senior is scheduled to appear 
before his juniors, he should appear at 
the exact time scheduled. As command- 
ing officers, we can very easily apply suf- 
ficient pressure to return the word 
“promptness” to the habits of individual 
Marines. Let’s do it! 

May N. W. Hicks 
Ist Mar Div, FMF 


NCO Marks 


. On change of a reporting sen- 
ior it is required that officer fitness 
reports be submitted (Para 3018.4 
“PRAM”). Yet for the ranks of ser- 
geant and below no markings are re- 
quired under the same circumstances. 
(Para 4006.4 “PRAM”). Granted, that 
it would create more of a burden on 
the administrative sections, but also it 
would most probably benefit the per- 
sonnel and/or the Corps. If it is too 
large a task to include all ranks, at 
least include the sergeants who will be 
the future Staff NCOs. 

IsrLt W. L. Lowe 
NATTC, Jacksonville, Fla. 


W hirlaway 


. . . Kudos to Capt J. G. Martz, III 
and the Gazetre for The Whirling Di- 
vergence, the most imaginative, appeal- 
ing, descriptive and appropriate title in 
ages. And the tightly-written, thought- 
provoking article was worthy of its name. 

Maj D. D. NICHOLSON 
FMF, Pac 
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NEW TURBOROTOR ’COPTER... 


another Kaman First! 


Pa Be ee 





Kaman Aircraft and Lycoming scored 
a turborotor first when this Kaman 
HOK helicopter took to the air pow- 
ered by Lycoming’s XT-53, the first 
U.S. free-shaft gas turbine specif- 
ically designed as a helicopter power 
plant. 

Kaman leads the field in turbo- 
rotor experience and development 
and is proud of the forward steps 
it is taking in the interest of our 
National Defense. 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


nan builds helicopters ye 














@ IT Is MORE THAN 16 YEARS AGO, 
but when I close my eyes I can see 
the scene as clearly before me as had 
it been yesterday: I stand in Karl 
Johans Gate, Oslo’s main street. A 
silent crowd lines the street and 
down it marches the field grey col- 
umns of Hitler's Germany. I can 
hear their tramp, tramp in my ears. 
I had come from Finland the same 
morning by night train from Stock- 
holm. I had been there all through 
the Winter War and since the Armis- 
tice, March 13th, I had concentrated 
on the Finnish problems in connec- 
tion with the removal of the popula- 
tion from Karelia to new homes west 
of the new border. When we heard 
the news on the radio that the British 
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By Lief Bohn 


Photographs provided by the author 


Navy had decided to mine Norwe- 
gian waters to stop the iron ore 
traffic from Narvik to Germany 
many journalists rushed for Norway 
assuming that hot news might be 
right around the corner. They cer- 
tainly were so right. 

When we woke up in the morning 
on the 9th of April, German bomb- 
ers were circling overhead, but did 
not attack us. Some way or other we 
got into Oslo to find out what was 
really going on and there the field 
grey columns were already marching 
in, placing guards in front of the 
Parliament Building and taking con- 
trol of the Palace. There was an 
eminent American journalist, Leland 
Stowe, among the observers during 


those chaotic days in Norway. He 
wrote what he saw and his stories 
were not flattering for Norway. He 
had come from Finland which had 
made a well organized and heroic 
fight against an overwhelming in- 
truder. Now he saw people with 
hands in their pockets lining the 
street, passive observers. We, the 
Norwegians, that day acquired what 
has been called “the 9th of April 
complex.” I think it is true. We 
received an experience that day 
which is still deep in on our blood. 
We met with Hitler’s laws and Hit- 
ler’s order. I can tell you from 
experience that it was rather un- 
pleasant. It may possibly be said that 
Norway deserved that unpleasant 
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ness. Claiming to be a sovereign 
country, it had for many, many years 
neglected its defenses. The Norwe- 
gian labor movement was for many 
years against any form of military 
defense and its leaders often claimed 
that it was sheer nonsense for a na- 
tion of only 314 million people to 
spend money on an army and navy. 
This attitude was slowly altered, for 
during the Winter War in Finland 
the Norwegian workers changed 
their mind, but too late. Hitler’s 
Norway “Blitz” was a tremendous 
success. Fighting went on for 60 
days in northern Norway. There 
Norway had trained and mobilized 
forces that gave the Germans their 
first setback in the Second World 
War; but, seen from the German 
point of view, most of the fighting in 
Norway could be characterized as 
mopping-up operations. 

If Norway became the object of 
a military attack today there would 
be all-out resistance from the first 
minute. In all military offices in 
Norway you will find a framed writ- 
ten order on the wall which states 
that if some power by force violates 
Norway's territory it shall be met 
with military resistance. Any order 
that resistance shall not take place 
shall be regarded as false and it is 
the duty of officers and men to fight 
even though the situation looks hope- 
less. 

Norway was the first country 
bordering Soviet Russia which en- 
tered NATO, the membership was 
and is backed by all political parties 
except the Communists, 3 men in 
Norway’s 150 member strong Stort- 
ing (Parliament) . 

We have gone a long way since 
we acquired that 9th of April com- 
plex. This is the strange story of 
our trip. 


An underground army comes into 
existence. 


At the last meeting of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, before it had to 
flee from the advancing German 
troops, the decision was made that 
“resistance shall continue, if neces- 
sary outside the borders of Norway.” 
The nation in this way ordered the 
King and government to go to Lon- 
don to organize new military forces. 
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The first country bordering the USSR to join NATO, she is acutely aware of her military position today 


Of the Norwegian merchant ma- 
rine, 90 percent was in free waters. 
The Germans never obtained control 
of these 6 million tons of ships which 
included the most modern tanker 
fleet in existence. That fleet was the 
financial base of our government in 
exile. 

In Norway organized resistance 
ended June 6th (after the frightful 
German advance into the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and France) but 
arms were hidden in considerable 
quantities. Norway, cut by fjords 
and deep valleys, great mountain 
ranges and deep forests, is a country 
which is very difficult to keep under 
military control. As a matter of fact 
there is a mountain district on the 
west coast, totalling 30,000 square 
kilometers, where the Germans never 
put their jackboots and where Nor- 
wegian military training went on the 
whole time! When the Germans 
finally decided to clean up this dis- 
trict in April 1945, they were met 
with such opposition that they gave 
up the job. The district is situated 
in the Masfjorden mountains north 
of Bergen and the resistance group 
there was named “Bj¢érn West.” 

To organize an underground army 
is a tall order and, of course, many 
mistakes were made at the start. The 
Gestapo and Sicherheitsdienst were 
continually on the track of possible 
resistance leaders and many had to 
leave the country, crossing the North 
Sea in small boats or making their 
way through the forests to neutral 
Sweden. Many were arrested and 
tortured by the enemy. Some took 
their lives to avoid interrogation. 

I think it may be said that the 
Norwegian people were not mentally 
prepared for war when Germany at- 
tacked in 1940. They were slow to 
see the consequences of German oc- 
cupation, but once they had seen the 
light, no orders, restrictions, torture, 
jails or shooting could stop them. 
When someone fell there was always 
another to take his place. Good co- 
ordination with the Norwegian and 
Allied military leaders in London 
was maintained. The Allied HQ 
knew that, if necessary, they could 
call on this underground army for 
immediate action. The policy was to 
lie low, organize, train and prepare 


lor co operation with the liberation 
forces. Sabotage, liquidation of 
dangerous informers, etc. was left to 
special groups trained for the job. 
One special group which carried out 
very dangerous and vital work were 
the 200 radio operators keeping se- 
cret contacts with UK. They had to 
move very often. Two of these radio 
operators made possible the sinking 
of the German battleship Scharnhorst 
off North Cape as they kept the Brit- 
ish Navy informed when the Scharn- 
horst put to sea in the pitch-dark 
December night. In 1943 the USA 
joined Britain in furnishing supplies 
for the Norwegian underground 
army which at the end of the war 
had grown to 45,000 men. 13,000 
parachutes bringing arms and equip- 
ment were dropped over Norway. 
Drop areas were selected and special 
groups organized to receive the sup- 
plies. One of these areas was situated 
less than 30 miles from the center of 
Oslo. 

The Communists tried to get in- 
fluence in the underground army 
but when it became clear that the 
end of Germany’s war was near, they 
co-operated with the Norwegian 
government and its military leaders. 
The chief reason apparently was that 
the Communists in Norway were so 
few that they did not want to come 
into the open. 

It was an enormous advantage for 
the Norwegian home front, with its 
underground army, that there was 
such a long and forested border to 
neutral Sweden. Across this border 
supplies of all kinds were carried 
including news and _ propaganda 
material and radio equipment. The 
German soldiers with a hearty dislike 
for forests stuck to the roads. The 
secret paths through the forests were 
as a rule very safe. Employing these, 
the Norwegians used all kinds of 
tricks when smuggling men and 
material across the border. I know 
that one man who was on a very im- 
portant task was carried across the 
border sitting in the water tank 
behind a railway locomotive dressed 
in a diver’s outfit. Many friendly 
Swedes gave a helping hand keeping 
Norwegians informed by packing ex- 
port goods to Norway in fresh news- 
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papers! When you are under strict 
censorship it is a wonderful medicine 
to read a paper with uncensored 
news from all the world. Such papers 
were read in Norway, passing from 
hand to hand secretly, until they 
were mere lumps. Contact with the 
outer world meant very much to the 
average Norwegian. 


Vivere non est necesse, navigare 
necesse est. 





Earlier in this article I mentioned 
that 90 percent of Norway's merchant 
marine was outside Germany’s reach, 
sailing the seven seas when the war 
struck. To keep this fleet operating 
was Norway’s most important con- 
tribution to the Allied war effort. 
During the battle of Britain, Nor- 
wegian tankers carried more than 50 
percent of the gasoline that kept 
the RAF flying during that critical 
period. The old Latin phrase: to 
live is not necessary, to sail is neces- 
sary, certainly was true. As 30,000 to 
40,000 men were engaged keeping 
the ships going, Norway’s military 
forces in the Allied countries never 
reached great numerical strength. 
The mercantile marine had _ first 
priority. The remnants of the army 
and navy that had been fighting in 
Norway kept on, based in Britain and 
were expanding all the time. New 
men for the air force were trained 
in Canada, gunners for the mercan- 


The forests offer excellent cover for clandestine activities 





tile marine in USA. A small but 
good navy consisting of destroyers, 
frigates, MT Bs, submarines and mo- 
tor launches operated from Britain, 
the Shetlands and Iceland against 
the Germans. In Scotland a brigade 
trained in mountain warfare for a 
future job in Norwegian terrain. 
Some of the best men of all the 3 
services were parachuted into Nor- 
way as instructors to the under- 
ground army, as specialists in 
intelligence service, sabotage in har- 
bors, etc. But the largest armed force 
outside Norway was organized and 
trained in neutral Sweden! I don’t 
think anything really similar had 
ever taken place before. 


Refugees were organized. 


In the summer of 1940 a flow of 
refugees came across the long border 
from Norway to Sweden. To start 
with, the Swedes had to be very 
cautious so as not to get into serious 
trouble with Hitler. Sweden was not 
militarily strong enough to face Hit- 
ler’s surrounding legions but as time 
passed by—and especially as the Ger- 
mans had to face the severe winter in 
their Russian campaign—the situa- 
tion was altered. Thousands of 
young Norwegians were kept idle in 
Sweden because there were no means 
of getting them over to Britain. Be- 
fore Soviet Russia got into the war 
some men travelled through Russia, 


























Turkey, India, Hong Kong to Can- 
ada to join the Norwegian Air Force, 
but the bulk of refugees had to take 
jobs in the Swedish forests. In the 
spring of 1942 the Norwegian author- 
ities in Sweden saw a chance to 
organize the young men and silently 
preparations were made. In _ the 
autumn of 1943 the final solution 
was found. All young men were 
called up to spend 3 weeks in the 
“health camps.” Twenty seven such 
camps were organized and 8,700 men 
were gathered in them. They were 
permitted to stay in camp for 3 
weeks, but as time passed new per- 
mits were given by the Swedish gov- 
ernment and the young men stayed 
on. They started to learn the use of 
charts and compass, they employed 
wooden rifles for drill and they 
trained on cbstacle courses. At the 
same time very qualified young men 
were called up to form a “National 
Police Force.” They were schooled 
by the Swedish criminal police. They 
were also equipped with modern in- 
fantry arms in addition to their 
ordinary police outfit. In this way 
1,500 men were trained who did an 
excellent job establishing law and 
order in Norway during the first 
weeks after the liberation. 

Two military forces were thus 
trained in Sweden—one “National 
Police Force” consisting of 1,500 
men and one “Reserve Police Force” 
which had its base in the 8,700 men 
called up for “health camps.” In 
1944 the Swedish government felt 
strong enough to face Germany and 
from week to week the “Reserve 
Police” saw new infantry arms com- 
ing into their camps—automatic 
rifles, tommy guns, hand grenades, 
light and heavy machine guns, mor- 
tars and, finally, artillery. The force 
was expanded from month to month 
— in the end the National Police 
Force and the Reserve Police were 
organized respectively into 10 com- 
panies and 12 battalions. Each bat- 
talion had 3 rifle companies, 1 heavy 
company, 1 staff company with 
special units for signals. Each bat- 
talion had a combination of horse- 
drawn transport and motor transport 
with 12 lorries and 75 light horse 
carts. 

At the end of 1944 several bat- 
talions were ready to fight. The 
Germans retreated from Finland on 
the northern front between western 
Finland and Finnmark (northern 
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Norway). The Russians were on 
their heels. Now a most interesting 
operation took place. A Norwegian 
force was transported from northern 
Sweden across western Finland and 
thrown into devastated Finnmark be- 
tween the retreating Germans and 
the Soviet Russian forces. Thus lit- 
tle Norway marked that it wanted to 
have a hand in what was going on 
in its own most northerly province. 
Another Norwegian force sailed from 
Britain and took control of eastern 
Finnmark in co-operation with the 
Russians. 

Where something special is taking 
place you will very often hear the 
name of Col Bernt Balchen. In the 
autumn and winter 1944-45 he was 
in command of a special transport 
squardron—American Lodestar air- 
craft stationed in Kallix in northern 
Sweden. With his airplanes he flew 
1,800 tons of equipment and supplies 
into liberated Finnmark during the 
stormy winter! He was exactly the 
man to do the job and he did it. 

Waiting for the final breakdown 
of Hitler’s Germany the National 
Police Force and Reserve battalions 
not used in Finnmark were organized 
into 3 groups—one to march against 
Oslo and eastern Norway, one to 
march against Trondheim and the 
third against Narvik. I believe it 
may be truly said that when the 
march started it was done with a 
precision and order which did very 
much to save life and property in 
Norway. Vidkum Quisling was exe- 
cuted. Things went very smoothly 
and within a very short time 400,000 
German officers and men and 80,000 
prisoners of war had been trans- 
ported to their home countries. 


Norwegian military defense today 


Norway was the first country 
bordering Soviet Russia to join 
NATO. 9 April 1940 had been one 
lesson. The second one was the 
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we have nothing to compare.” 
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= Lief Bohn is the Military Editor of the “Aftenposten,” the largest and most = 
distinguished newspaper in Norway. Besides being considered one of the = 
foremost military writers in his own country, he is an officer in the 
Norwegian Home Guard and is most actively engaged in the matter of 
constantly increasing and improving this fine organization. The article was 
acquired through the efforts of LtCol S. B. Folsom, former Asst Naval 
Attache in Oslo. While in Norway, LtCol Folsom wrote he was “im- 
pressed by the combat shooting courses they [the Home Guard] ran — 
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Organized locally, the Home Guard is ready for instant mobilization 


Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 
It was a risk to take to join up, but 
the vast majority of the nation was 
behind it. We had learned that to 
stick together is the only way of 
surviving when dictators are out. 
We felt also that this time we could 
not easily be overrun in our own 
mountainous country. We had a 
long way to go to build up a strong 
ready striking force, but we had a 
very good foundation in the men 
from the underground army, the 
forces trained in Britain and the 
forces trained in Sweden. Norway’s 
military defense is today built on 
the key men from these 3 forces. In 
1947 we sent the first infantry bri- 
gade to guard the southern border 
of Denmark which we at the time 
regarded as a critical juncture. They 
trained with the British Army of the 
Rhine and with the American Forces 
in Germany. As time passed by we 
trained 11 brigades that way. Today 
there are standing Norwegian forces 
in the north and in eastern Norway. 
The men get a basic training lasting 
16 months and are called up for re- 
freshment courses in their “com- 
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bined regiments” which very much 
correspond with American “combat 
teams.” The air force is flying their 
F84s, the navy has very well trained, 
war-experienced personnel. We have 
something more which deserves its 
own heading. 


The Norwegian Home Guard. Men 
ready at any time — and everywhere 


Many countries have a Home 
Guard, but in no country does it 
represent such an important part of 
military defense as in Norway. In 
a short time the Home Guard will 
represent a standing force of 120,000 
soldiers, that is to say 3.5 percent of 
the population. They are trained 
and they keep their training fresh by 
exercises all through the year. The 
majority are between 30 and 35 years 
old. They have their uniforms and 
personal arms at home and munition 
supplies are stored with’ each pla- 
toon. Norway is a relatively large 
country with a small population. 
The soldiers in a locally organized 
emergency defense unit must there- 
fore fulfill a double duty: to carry 
on with their work where possible, 
and to take up arms when necessary. 
The Home Guard of Norway full- 
fills these conditions. The country 
is divided in 18 Home Guard 
Regions, which generally speaking, 
correspond with the call-up regions 
of a combined regiment. The re- 
gions, each of which is under the 
command of a Home Guard District 
commander, (lieutenant colonel or 
major) are divided into HG dis- 
tricts under district commanders—in 
all 75. These are again subdivided 
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into Home Guard areas of which 
there are 552. An area may contain 
from: 30 to 800 Home Guard mem- 
bers. Thus, the whole country is 
organized into areas where men at an 
hour’s notice, or less, are ready to 
put up resistance to any intruder 
that might turn up — across the 
border, from the sea or from the 
air. These men have the great advan- 
tage in knowing their own terrain 
as their own pockets. They can move 
by night or day and make the best 
use of the terrain. They know all 
the hiding places. They have in 
many cases prepared their defense 
positions and measured all distances 
of special interest. They will every- 
where be helped by the local popula- 
tion. If there are any “bad apples” 
among the people, they are likely 
to be known. The HG men know 
each other and have picked their 
own leaders who are specially trained 
afterwards in officers’ courses at the 
HG schools. The men will as a rule 
do exactly the job they know from 
their everyday work. The road fore- 
man is likely to be a pioneer ser- 
geant. He can handle the dynamite 
and knows exactly where to blow up 


the road if enemy tanks are ap- 
proaching. The engineer of the local 
water power plant or of a factory 
will be in charge of signals and com- 
munications. Very often he will have 
short-wave amateurs at his disposal. 
A local doctor will be in charge of 
medical service. You will find all the 
professions of a society in the Home 
Guard employed the best possible 
way because the organization is built 
up by men at the place who know 
what a man is good for. 

In the event of mobilization the 
Inspector General of the Home 
Guard and some of his staff join the 
War Office Staff. In a similar manner 
regional commanders join the local 
military staffs and district command- 
ers join their local district staff. The 
commander of a local military unit 
and the commander of the district of 
the Home Guard may be the same 
man. In all events the Home Guard 
District Commander assumes com- 
mand of the local military unit un- 
til the latter arrives. 

Local military commanders have 
authority over all Home Guard units 
which are available for mobilization 
in their districts. In the same man- 


Home Guardsmen practice basic infantry skills near Oslo 











ner corresponding naval and air 
force commanders have authority 
over the Home Guard units which 
are available for mobilization in 
their respective services. Pistol, rifle, 
tommy gun, light and heavy ma- 
chine gun and mortar are the weap- 
ons with which a normal HG unit is 
equipped. Certain HG areas, which 
are particularly suited to special du- 
ties, mav be equipped with other 
arms such as antitank guns, light 
and heavy antiaircraft guns and 
other heavier ordnance. 

One of the major tasks of the HG 
is in case of war to defend depots 
etc. so that mobilization can take 
place undisturbed. Let me give an 
example: If the warning signal goes, 
within a few minutes Home Guard 
men living close to the Central 
Broadcasting Station in Oslo will pro- 
ceed to duty guarding the station 
against coup. They have trained for 
this job again and again. Other men, 
belonging to the railways, will rush 
to the railway stations, junctions, etc., 
where they ordinarily work and keep 
up their job — but now in uniform, 
carrying rifles, tommy guns and 
light machine guns. 

Of course, the HG men have to 
fight in smaller units; you can’t (with- 
out special training) bring them to- 
gether, for instance in battalions, 
and let them fight in larger forma- 
tions. That would be beyond their 
capability. As it is, everywhere in 
Norway — including the nomadic 
Lapps with their reindeer herds in 
Finnmark — there will be units ol 
men ready for ambushes, cutting en- 
emy communications, sniping and 
guerrilla activities. They have plenty 
of space at their disposal; more than 
80 percent of Norway’s territory is 
bare rock, mountain ranges and for- 
ests. 

Sometimes riflemen in Norway may 
ask themselves: Is it still of any use 
to practice with rifles and machine 
guns in the age of the H-bomb? | 
have no doubt about the answer. 
The US has the Big Bomb, the great 
retalliant, the blacksmith’s big ham- 
mer. But the blacksmith would be 
almost helpless without other tools, 
the small hammer and the tongs. 
There must be somebody to draw a 
line so that you know where to use 
the big bang. We would like to draw 
that line as far away from the heart 
of our beloved country as possible. 
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MARINE 


#® Usep TO BE THAT THE LIFE OF A 
Marine was simple and uncompli- 
cated; a career of duty within the 
Marine Corps, lots of landings with 
the Navy, and only an occasional 
venture in which an acquaintance 
with the Army developed. When we 
recall that joint operations are those 
involving two or more Services, we 
can see that Marines have had many 
joint experiences with the Navy but 
that it pretty well ended there. Well, 
is this any cause for pushing the 
panic button? The answer is that 
with the passage of the Security Act 
of 1947 there was established another 
Service, and with the development 
of the cold war with the Communists 
there was ushered in an era of uni- 
fied commands around the globe. 
Marines must be able to contribute 
commanders and staff officers of the 
highest caliber to joint operations. 
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By Col R. E. Cushman, Jr. 


The problem is: where can they 
learn the basic principles of the 
trade? The answer: the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 

First, let us take a look at the 
mission of the Armed Forces Staff 
College: it is to educate selected 
officers of the Armed Forces in joint 
operations, including the planning 
thereof, and to provide background 
for an appreciation of combined 
operations. In plain words, the ob- 
ject of the school is to train officers 
so that they can become staff officers 
in a joint command immediately, 
and can become commanders of joint 
forces eventually, in addition to giv- 
ing them an appreciation of inter- 
national commands composed of 
forces of several nations, such as 
NATO. 

This mission actually expresses a 
need of the Armed Forces which was 
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recognized as early as the first year 
of WW II. It was evident that joint 
and combined operations were be- 
coming increasingly important in the 
waging of the war and that there 
was a dearth of staff officers who un- 
derstood the basic principles in- 
volved or who were aware of. the 
capabilities and limitations of the 
various Services. Consequently the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized the 
establishment of the Army and Navy 
Staff College, and the first class as- 
sembled in Washington, DC on 5 
June 1943. After the end of the 
War, the Joint Chiefs of Staff de- 
cided to put the institution on a per- 
manent basis and the Armed Forces 
Staff College was officially established 
in Norfolk, Virginia in August 1946. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff supervise 
the technical direction of the Col- 
lege, which is numbered among the 
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“Joint Chiefs of Staff” joint schools 
along with the National War College 
and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. The Department of 
the Navy was designated the Execu- 
tive Agent and therefore is looked 
to by the College for operation and 
maintenance. 

Next, a brief description of the 
instructional procedure used and 
of the course itself will be helpful in 
understanding how the College car- 
ries out its assigned mission. The 
College has two classes a year of 
about 21 weeks duration. Each class 
has about 200 students with equal 
numbers from each Department of 
the Armed Forces. Among the Navy 
component we find 10 Marine officer 
students each class; all lieutenant 
colonels with about 14 to 16 years 
service. At the present time 6 of 
these officers are ground and 4 are 
aviators. On the faculty we have 3 
Marine officers: one colonel in Plans 
and Operations, who currently is Di- 
rector of the Division, but will be 
relieved by an Army officer as this 
job is rotated among the Services, 
one lieutenant colonel, ground, in 
the Intelligence Division and one 
lieutenant colonel, aviator, in the 
Logistics Division. These Marine 
instructors are assigned regular 
teaching duties with the rest of the 
faculty, act as advisers to the Marine 
students, are consulted on matters 
relating to amphibious operations 
and are the protagonists of the Ma- 
rine Corps point of view in discus- 
sions which require it. 

The class is divided into 14 groups 
with about 14 officers in each group. 
The 10 Marines are assigned one to 
a group. These groups are called 
committees and are the basis for 
most of the instruction. The normal 
pattern followed is that lectures are 
given in the morning to the class as 
a whole and the afternoons are de- 
voted to discussions and problem 
solving by the committees. The at- 
mosphere is that of an institution of 
higher learning; there are no marks 
assigned, no musters or roll calls to 


attend. Academic freedom prevails 
and free expression of individual 
opinions is expected. The result is 
that an officer benefits from the 
course exactly in proportion to what 
he puts into it in terms of his own 
efforts, study and self-discipline. The 
real “marks” which come out of the 
course are the opinions of one’s 
ability by his fellow students—and 
their estimates can be critical indeed 
as some of the sharpest officers from 
all of the Services attend here and 
they are quick to recognize ability, 
or lack of it, in others. Difference 
in rank or ability to bluster will not 
change their judgment one iota. 
This is a very healthy experience 
for the Marines, since leadership in 
the committees can be exercised only 
by exhibiting a high order of profes- 
sional knowledge and competence. 
This leadership is required because 
the students all get their turn at 
being the commander, the director 
of a staff division, or a conference 
leader in the hypothetical commands 
and staffs, or in the discussion groups 
which are set up to probe and solve 
the various problems. The instruc- 
tors here do very little teaching. 
Rather they set forth a situation 
and the known facts bearing on it in 
such form that the students can come 
to grips with it. The students must 
then research and solve the problem, 
which often involves the preparation 
of plans and estimates, or the oral 
delivery of briefings similar to those 
given to higher commanders by 
their key staff officers. Instructors 
monitor, advise and conduct cri- 
tiques. It is apparent that the stu- 
dent must take a mature approach 
to the course; very little is done for 
him and he must exercise his brain 
and his initiative, and be able to 
speak and think on his feet in order 
to stand out at the College. 

The actual instruction falls into 
3 main divisions. Part One com- 
prises the orientation and_back- 
ground instruction required to ac- 
quaint all students with the capabili- 
ties and limitations of all the Ser- 
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Col Cushman’s background qualifies him to speak with conviction on the 
subject of joint planning, operations and education among the Services. 
Until recently he was Director, Plans and Opns Div, at the Armed Forces = 
= Staff College. During his 21 years’ service he has served on “joint” staffs 
; at CINCNELM in London and Naples, CIA, ONR as well as serving aboard 
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vices. The principal means of ac- 
complishing this is to have the stu- 
dents orally describe their Service to 
the other members of their commit- 
tee, and answer their questions. Part 
One also includes some fine demon- 
strations: of aerial fire power at 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, of 
infantry division fire power at Fort 
Benning, Georgia and of naval, in- 
cluding amphibious, power and 
capabilities in the Norfolk area. Part 
Two of the course is devoted to joint 
and combined planning and opera- 
tions: it is the heart of the course 
and half of the alloted hours are 
assigned to it. The principal topics 
are made the subject of lectures and 
problems and include: organization 
and establishment of command re- 
lationships within a theater area of 
responsibility; staff functioning and 
procedures within a unified com- 
mand; initial planning within a 
theater of operations; the joint plan- 
ning process to include the required 
estimates, the commander’s decision, 
campaign planning and operational 
tactical and logistical planning. Con- 
ventional land, sea and air opera- 
tions are considered and, in addition, 
amphibious and airborne warfare. 
Finally the existing unified and com- 
bined command structure around 
the world is described and analyzed. 
Part Three of the course is called the 
trends of war and is an exercise in 
imagination. Full reign is given to 
a discussion of warfare of the future 
and to the many divergent opinions 
as to the character of a possible 
World War III. And to put the 
frosting on the cake, the course 
finishes with a comprehensive group 
discussion of our National Strategy. 
Instead of grumbling about how 
“they” are doing it in Washington, 
the student is required to come up 
with his solution to the problems 
facing the country today. Since 
Allied observers are also in attend- 
ance at the College, one of our Ma- 
rines may find himself describing 
how we would solve the North 
African crisis to a committee which 
includes a French officer ready, will- 
ing and able to tear his solution to 
shreds. This tends to stimulate re- 
search for facts and logical thinking 
for conclusions, as the reader can 
well imagine! 

In conclusion, let us evaluate this 
Armed Forces Staff College from 
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the Marine point of view. Is it of 
value to the Marine Corps and to 


Second, the Marine officer is pre- 
pared to do a good job on a joint 


and preparation by simply barking 
out the order to execute. You have 








4 the individual Marine officers who _ staff, one which will reflect credit on _ to be able to convince by logical rea- 
ei attend? First, let us see what the the Marine Corps. The officer is soning processes and by professional 
Staff College is not—it is not in any better prepared to be an accom- competence that your way is the best 
ss way a substitute for the Marine plished advocate ofthe Marine Corps way. That is the situation which 
* Corps Schools, nor is it competitive. position when that is necessary. And confronts the Marine student here. 
of All students who come to the Staff I would like to emphasize a fact Also, the Marine learns that there 
bre College should be thoroughly which many Marine officers, particu- are many problems today which are 
—= grounded in their own Service and larly junior ones, do not know— neither black nor white, but gray, 
nd should have attended their own Ser- there are many, many jobs for Ma- and require compromise of many 
art vice schools, if possible, through the rine officers on joint staffs, and on conflicting factors for their solution. 
int Senior School level at Quantico—or some staffs of other Services. They This state of affairs is not immedi- 
Ta- comparable level in the other Ser- range from Tokyo to Frankfurt, ately apparent to the officer in a 
rse vices. ‘They should already know from Oslo to Naples, and are found tactical unit, where most of the an- 
are the fundamentals of command and_ in Washington in profusion. In ad- swers are clearly written out in the 
ics staff functioning and procedures as_ dition to these billets, it is getting Landing Force Manuals. It is clear- 
nd practiced within their own Service. more difficult now to find any re- ly demonstrated here at the Armed 
on The Armed Forces Staff College re- sponsible billet for a senior officer Forces Staff College during the dis- 
re- quires this foundation as a base upon which does not require many con- cussions at which a solution must be 
of which to build knowledge of joint tacts with the other Services, either hammered out from the divergent 
nd procedures and functioning. to co-ordinate planning and pro- views of the participating committee 
an Now to outline the benefits. First, | gramsor simply to attend the ubiqui- members. 

® there accrues a great intangible bene- tous conference. It used to be that To sum up: the Armed Forces 
an- fit, learning to know officers from whenever two officers met they had _ Staff College is an outstanding school 
red all the Services, and, even more im- a drink together; nowadays they which compliments the Marine 
oR, portant, how they think. Every Ser- hold a conference! The Staff Col- Corps schools in rounding out in 
nal vice position on any controversial lege prepares the Marine well for excellent fashion the education of 
oe subject is described and discussed. these all-pervading joint aspects of | the Marine lieutenant colonel. It is 
ae The Marine knows all of these con- modern military life. highly recommended that the Ma- 
Bay flicting Service positions when he Third and last, there is the bene- rine Corps continue to fill its quota 
as graduates. This is invaluable in the fit to the individual Marine himself. at the College, and that individuals 
wae? rough and tumble of the Pentagon It is very valuable every once in a _ selected to attend realize that they 
ind conference, or in the achievement of _ while to get a job where you have to have been specially selected for a 
ed. smooth joint staff work within a uni- exercise command by persuasion. most rewarding and high-level course 
the fied command in the field. You can’t cover up poor thinking of instruction. US g MC 
in 

to 
ure kkk * 
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ble 
the Facing Facts 
be #® A Quick appreciation of a situation has often saved a Marine. I know of no better illustration than 
thiol the following incident which occurred recently. 
‘BY: An inspecting officer from Headquarters was questioning vehicle operators as to their knowledge of the 
iow capabilities and limitations of their vehicles, fording depths, loads, grades that could be climbed and the 
on, like. The answers were not heartening. On his return to his quarters, he questioned the jeep driver and 


up found that he didn’t know either. When asked, the driver readily agreed that such information was impor- 


ms tant and useful. Finally, in desperation, the officer asked, “When do you think this information would be 

nce important?” 

nd- “Right now, sir!” was the laconic reply. 

vit LtCol W. F. Frank 

ing RHIP 

rth 

ich @ Wuen I was NCO-in-charge of the commissary of the Marine Detachment, American Legation, Peking, 

vill- China in the 30s, I ordered some asparagus tips for sale through our small sales commissary. Through 

to error the San Francisco depot shipped a larger quantity than the order called for, and to avoid spoilage 

pt I issued some to the general mess. The day the asparagus tips were served in the general mess the 

; sergeant’s mess had asparagus (the regular issue kind) on the menu. As the chinese mess boy pushed 

ing the ladened food cart for the sergeant’s mess through the mess hall a raw-boned, red-headed corporal 

can from Texas sitting at one of the tables eating asparagus tips drawled, “That’s the way it is. The ser- 
geants get all of the asparagus and we get only the tips.” 

this Maj W. L. Williams (Ret) 

om (The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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#@ HELICOPTERS ARE JUST NOW GAIN- 
ing a good foothold in military cir- 
cles, yet there is already some talk to 
the effect that a newer and more 
sophisticated class of aircraft will 
soon take their place. 

This new class of flying machine— 
called direct lift or VTOL (short for 
Vertical Take-Off and Landing) air- 
craft—consists of a whole group of 
aircraft types which, like the heli- 
copter, are capable of take-off and 
landing without benefit of a ground 
run. The most significant feature of 
the newer types of VTOL aircraft 
is that they are capable of flying at 
considerably greater speed in for- 
ward flight than the “old fashioned” 
helicopter. 

In typical helicopter-type military 
operations where the machines are 
required to hover extensively (anti- 
submarine warfare, for example) or 
else are used to carry something 
from one unprepared landing site to 
another (transport or liaison mis- 
sions), just how important is this 
speed advantage? Is there a basis of 
comparison between VTOL. types 
better than speed alone? Is the heli- 
copter, in fact, likely to become ob- 
solete in the Armed Forces as a re- 
sult of the appearance of the newer 
type VTOL aircraft? 

We will analyze the more promis- 
ing type VTOL aircraft, as well as 
the familiar helicopter, to see if we 
can find answers to these questions. 

Before we begin picking individ- 
ual aircraft types apart to view their 
more personal traits, we should have 
a fundamental understanding of 
VTOL aircraft in general. 


Principle of Vertical Lift 
First of all, the force which per- 
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A new field of employment as well as an entire new family 


of aircraft has evolved from the Vertical Take-Off 


and Landing flying machines 


By Maj A. J. Clapp 


mits aircraft to ascend straight up 
is familiar to any student of elemen- 
tary physics, and has been experi- 
enced by anyone who has fired a 
shotgun or high powered rifle. It is 
the reaction referred to in Newton's 
Third Law of Motion: “For every ac- 
tion there is an opposite and equal 
reaction.” 

This is usually demonstrated in 
the classroom by letting air escape 
from an inflated toy balloon, there- 
by propelling the balloon around 
the room. And most of us have had 
it pointed out to us in the form of 
shoulder bruises following qualifica- 
tion firing on the rifle range. 

In the case of an aircraft, to be 
capable of being sustained motion- 
less in space it must have some means 
of accelerating a mass of air down- 
ward continuously so as to produce 
a reaction at least equal to its own 
weight. The action of the air being 
shoved downward causes reaction in 
the form of vertical lift. 

Again, we need only refer to ele- 
mentary physics to determine that 
this lifting force equals the affected 
air mass multiplied by its final ver- 
tical velocity. In other words, the 
same lifting force may be derived 
from a small air mass accelerated to 
say 1,200 feet per second from the 
tailpipe of a jet engine as is derived 
from a much larger air mass acceler- 
ated to about 30 feet per second by a 
helicopter rotor system. 

Even though, as was pointed out, 
equal lifting force may result from 
a small air mass moving at high ve- 
locity and a large air mass moving at 
lower velocity, less power is required 
in the latter case. This is an extreme- 
ly important consideration when an- 
alyzing VTOL concepts, and will be 
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evident throughout this discussion. 


Terminology 


To have some means of measuring 
the amount of air volume affected, 
the term “disc area” is used. The 
circular pattern you see when you 
look headlong at a turning propeller 
or rotor, if regarded as a solid plate 
rather than a group of blades, is a 
graphic portrayal of what is known 
as disc area. Disc area is logically 
measured in square feet. (Disc area 
of jet engines, on the other hand, is 
considered to be the area of the tail 
pipe). 

The term used to denote the rela- 
tionship between disc area and lift- 
ing force expected to be generated 
by the rotor or propeller is “disc 
loading.” This is simply the number 
of pounds of overall aircraft weight 
the rotor or propeller disc is ex- 
pected to support. It is expressed in 
pounds of aircraft weight per square 
foot of disc area. 

The last term we need to take 
notice of at this point is “power 
loading.” This is the term used to 
indicate engine power required to 
drive the rotor or propeller in order 
to realize enough lifting force to get 
the aircraft into the air in vertical 
flight. It is expressed in pounds of 
aircraft weight per engine horse- 
power. (Power loading of jet engines 
is normally expressed in pounds of 
aircraft weight per pound of engine 
thrust). 

For vertical take-off and landing 
characteristics, therefore, an aircraft 
must be designed with compatability 
of the above 3 factors: disc area, disc 
loading and power loading. For a 
constant aircraft gross weight, the 
larger the disc area, the more air 


Figure 1 — XFY-l 


mass will be affected and the less 
pounds per square foot the disc must 
support (i.e. the disc loading will be 
decreased). As disc loading decreases, 
the velocity at which the air mass 
must move will decrease proportion- 
ally. And the less velocity which 
must be imparted to the air mass, 
the lower will be the power require- 
ment. 

Now that we have some yardsticks 
with which to measure them, let's 
look at sorne VTOL aircraft and de- 
termine their relative attractiveness 
in a military sense. 


VTOL Aircraft Types 


It should be noted here in the be- 
ginning that even the most com- 
petent design engineers are not 
necessarily the best source of mate- 
rial to be used in drawing compari- 
sons between the different design 
concepts. They all have their pet 
theories about VTOL craft; and each 
one is just as sure that his design 
is the best as you are positive that 
your wife is prettier and your chil- 
dren smarter than anyone else’s. 

Since this comparison is to be 
based upon helicopter-type _ tasks, 
several VTOL types can be elimi- 
nated at the outset. 

When extensive hovering is re- 
quired, and/or something must be 
loaded into or suspended from the 
aircraft, the so-called “tail-sitters” 
similar to the Convair XFY-1 shown 
in Figure 1 would not be appropri- 
ate for the job. The difficulty in- 
volved in loading such a machine 
and the threat of power loss while 
airborne in this attitude would can- 
cel any speed advantage when it is 
to be used as a transportation vehicle 
or hovering platform. 
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Figure 3—Bell transport proposal powered by 3 shaft turbine engines 


Aircraft powered by turbojet en- 
gines, similar to the one in Figure 2, 
are likewise ill-suited for these type 
operations. Turbojets are extremely 
inefficient at low forward speeds, and 
maximum power for VTOL aircraft 
is required at zero airspeed while in 
the process of taking-off. Also, the 
high rate of fuel consumption com- 
mon with this type engine would 
necessitate carrying huge fuel loads 
thus penalizing payload carrying 
capability. 

Therefore, for typical military 
operations outlined previously, the 
more promising types of VTOL air- 
craft currently in existence or on the 
drawing board are: 

a) Conventional helicopter. 

b) Unloaded rotor convertiplane. 
c) Retractable rotor aircraft. 

d) Tilting rotor convertiplane. 
e) Deflected slipstream aircraft. 
f) Tilt-wing aircraft. 

Each of these will be examined to 
see how they compare with the 
others. But first, for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with the 
basic concepts of the various designs, 
we will take a brief glance at each 
to see how they work. 

The helicopter, one of which is 
shown in Figure 3, is a rotary wing 
aircraft. That is to say, it receives lift 
from a wing moving with respect to 
the air, as do most other aircraft. 

sut unlike other aircraft types, the 
helicopter’s wing is rotated to attain 
a relative air velocity instead of be- 
ing pushed along at the same speed 
as the airframe. The _ helicopter’s 
wing is called a rotor, but that 
doesn’t alter the fact that it is ac- 
tually a long thin wing in shape and 
characteristics. The speed of rota- 
tion of a helicopter rotor remains 
practically the same for hovering 
and for maximum forward speed; 
which, as will be explained, is both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. 

Since the helicopter’s wing has 
enough airflow over it to sustain 
flight with the airframe standing 
still, it is therefore capable of ver- 
tical flight or flight in any direction: 
up, down, backward, or sideways. In 
that respect the constant-speed rotor 
is an advantage. But let’s see what 
happens when the helicopter goes 
into forward flight and starts gain- 
ing speed. 

Let’s assume that the tip of the 
helicopter rotor is moving 350 knots 
in its orbit while the helicopter is 
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hovering. That should be adequate 
to give the rotor very good lift char- 
acteristics; the speed of the rotor tip 
is the same in every quadrant of 
travel, as shown in Figure 4a; and 
the speed is still at a satisfactory 
value below the speed of sound. 
Then suppose the helicopter moves 
into forward flight and accelerates 
to 150 knots forward speed. 

Now look at Figure 4b. When the 
blade tip is in the advancing posi- 
tion, the forward speed of the heli- 
copter is added to rotor speed; in this 
case bringing it critically close to the 
speed of sound at 500 knots. Then 
when the blade reaches the retreat- 
ing position, the helicopter’s forward 
speed must be subtracted from the 
blade’s rotational speed. Needless to 
say, this brings about severe compli- 
cations. 

The net result is that the advanc- 
ing blade begins experiencing the 
same “compressibility” shock treat- 
ment fixed wing aircraft wings re- 
ceive in the transonic zone of for- 
ward flight speed. And the retreat- 
ing blade begins to “stall” the same 
as any wing will. This combination 
of compressibility effects and simul- 
taneous blade stall will continue to 
limit the forward speed potential of 
conventional helicopters until such 
time as a major breakthrough is 
made in rotor technology. 

Furthermore, the conventional 
helicopter uses its rotor for forward 
propulsion as well as for lift. The 
disc is tilted slightly forward for for- 
ward flight to provide propulsion at 
the same time it is supplying lift. 
This is demonstrated in Figure 4c. 
This also tends to limit forward 
speed, as the only power available 
for forward propulsion is that which 
is in excess of the power required to 
hold the helicopter in the air. 


Figure 5— McDonnell XV-1 unloaded rotor-type convertiplane 


An engine-driven compressor in the fuselage 
supplies compressed air via ducts in the blades 
to the roter tips where it is mixed with fuel 
and ignited to 

















Figure 4a— 
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Figure 4b — 
Typical rotor tip 
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Figure 4c — 
Lift and thrust 
vectors of a heli- 
copter in forward 


flight 


In order to retain vertical flight 
characteristics of the helicopter, yet 
push the speed frontier ahead, the 
compound helicopter or converti- 
plane was conceived. There are 3 
basic concepts for convertiplanes, all 
of which have fixed wings and rotary 
wings plus a means of providing for- 


provide rotor propulsion. 
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ward propulsion exclusive of the 
lifting rotor. 

The first of these, the unloaded 
rotor-type convertiplane, similar to 
the one shown in Figure 5, employs 
more conventional design features 
than the others since it is essentially 
a helicopter fitted with wings and 
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a forward propulsion device. It op- 
erates as follows: the rotor is engine 
driven for take-off and slow forward 
flight, flying exactly like a helicopter 
in this flight regime, with the pro- 
pulsion device not operating. As it 
picks up forward speed, lift is grad- 
ually generated by the wing and de- 
pendence on rotor lift decreases 
proportionally until a speed in the 
neighborhood of 100 knots is reached, 
at which point the wing is capable 
of supporting the aircraft entirely. 
A propeller or jet engine is then 
used to push the aircraft forward 
and the aircraft then behaves like a 
fixed wing aircraft. Power is taken 
away from the rotor and the rotor 
then “windmills” or autorotates at 
minimum pitch setting. 

Forward speed for this type air- 
craft is limited only by compressi- 
bility of the advancing blade (which 
is delayed because the rotor is turn- 
ing slower than when it is supply- 
ing lift and propulsion) and by sta- 
bility of operation of the unloaded 
rotor at high forward speeds plus 
parasite drag created by the autoro- 
tating rotor. 

The retractable rotor aircraft 
shown in Figure 6, is designed to 
overcome the disadvantages of the 
unloaded rotor convertiplane. It op- 
erates the same way as the unloaded 
rotor convertiplane except that the 
rotor is retracted for high speed 
flight instead of being left to autoro- 
tate. The forward speed potential of 
this VTOL aircraft is estimated to 
be roughly equivalent to a fixed 
wing aircraft of similar weight and 
power. 

From this, it might appear that 
this automatically builds an airtight 
case in favor of the so-called re- 
tractoplane. But does it? Imagine if 
you will, the terrific forces acting on 
a rotor structure when it is stopped 
in flight, folded in some fashion, 
and retracted into a receptacle in 
the wing or fuselage. Some design 
engineers are convinced that it is 
impossible to accomplish such a feat. 
But even if they are proven wrong, 
it is a certainty that the structure of 
the machine will be much heavier 
than other types of aircraft for com- 
parable gross weights because of the 
additionai strength required. This, 
of course, will mean reduced pay- 
load for a given gross weight. 

It might be well, at this point, to 
clarify the term payload as it is often 
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Figure 6 — Artist’s conception of a retractable-rotor aircraft 














Bell 


Figure 7 — Bell XV-3 tilting rotor type convertiplane 


confused with useful load. When 
empty weight of an aircraft is sub- 
tracted from its overall gross weight, 
the resulting figure is “useful load.” 
Weight of the crew, lubricating oil, 
loose equipment, reserve fuel and 
fuel to fly the mission must be sub- 
tracted from useful load in order to 


determine allowable payload. It is 
obvious, therefore, that there is a 
considerable difference between the 
two factors. 

The tilting rotor convertiplane 
concept, as exemplified in Figure 7, 
is an entirely different approach to 
the problem. Here, as is the case with 
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previously mentioned types, the 
flight for this machine commences 
in helicopter configuration. The 
rotor shafts are vertical and the con- 
trols react identical to helicopter 
controls. This holds true until the 
machine reaches approximately 100 
knots forward speed. 

At that speed the airflow over the 
wing is adequate to support the 
weight of the aircraft so it no longer 
needs the lift provided by the rotors. 
The rotors are therefore rapidly 
tilted forward 90 degrees until they 
are in the same attitude as propellers 
on conventional fixed wing aircraft; 
and then commence functioning as 
propellers to pull the aircraft for- 
ward. This procedure is reversed for 
landing. 

Forward speed potential of this 
type aircraft may in some cases be 
limited by rotor tip compressibility 
effects, but to a lesser degree than 
the unloaded rotor type. Aside from 
some rather heavy torsional loads on 
the wing during conversion from 
helicopter to airplane configuration 
and back again, there doesn’t seem 
to be any unusual engineering draw- 
back to this scheme. 

The next VTOL concept we will 
consider is the deflected-slipstream 
or vectored-lift type airplane as 
shown in Figure 8. This aircraft re- 
ceives its vertical lift capability by 
bending the air columns generated 
by the propellers with wing flaps un- 
til they are aimed downward. 

Since the disc area of the propel- 
lers is considerably less than rotors, 
they must impart more velocity to 
the air mass. This, as you recall, re- 
quires more power. In addition, 
there are losses in flow past the 
large wing flaps. And inasmuch 
as engines weighs a considerable 
amount, empty weight of this type 
aircraft suffers accordingly and passes 
the penalty on to allowable payload. 

The deflected-slipstream-type air- 
craft has the decided advantage of 
being a completely conventional 
fixed wing aircraft in forward flight. 
Since it requires a comparatively 
large amount of power for take-off, 
it has a large reserve of power in for- 
ward flight to push it to high for- 
ward speeds. 

However, it has a sizeable disad- 
vantage in the field of flight control 
while hovering. The conventional 
flight controls are ineffective in this 
phase of flight so auxiliary control 
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Figure 8 — Artist’s conception of a deflected-slipstream-ty pe aircraft 
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Figure 9 — Artist’s conception of a tilt-wing aircraft 


means must be provided. One sys- 
tem is to have an air jet pointed 
downward from each wing tip and 
on the nose and tail. Valves for these 
jets are coupled to the conventional 
flight controls so that the pilot can 
control his aircraft’s attitude with 
that handy force: reaction. 

The last type VTOL aircraft to be 
considered is the tilt-wing aircraft. 
Figure 9 shows the _ transitional 
phases of flight with this type. The 
construction and principle of the 
machine is as follows: engines and 
propellers are mounted in fixed re- 
lation with the wing; however, the 
wing is swivelled at the fuselage for 


turning through a 90 degree arc. 
The wing chord is in the vertical 
position for take-off and landing in 
order for the propellers to accelerate 
an air mass directly downward, thus 
giving the aircraft its vertical flight 
capability. After take-off the wing 
is gradually tilted to a horizontal 
position as the aircraft gains speed. 
When the wing reaches the hori- 
zontal position, it supports the air- 
craft in flight while the propellers 
pull the aircraft forward. 

Like the deflected-slipstream-type 
VTOL aircraft, the tilt-wing is a fixed 
wing airplane in all respects after 
it completes transition from take-off 
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Figure 10a— 
Predicted speed 
of various 
types VTOL 
aircraft 


Figure 10b— 
Predicted 
percentage of 
gross weight 
available for 
useful load 


Figure 10c — 
Predicted 
power loadings 
of various 


types VTOL 


aircraft 


configuration. The performance of 
the machine is quite similar to that 
of the deflected slipstream airplane, 
having about the same speed poten- 
tial, requiring only slightly more 
power for similar gross weight, hav- 
ing nearly the same allowable pay- 
load for the same gross weight, and 
likewise requiring auxiliary control 
means for hovering if conventional 
propellers instead of helicopter ro- 
tors are utilized. 


Speed Consideration 

Figure 10a is a graphic display of 
the approximate forward speeds 
of various VTOL aircraft types hav- 
ing characteristics considered likely 
to be developed during the next 5 
years. Now, what significance should 
be attached to this one factor for 
military operations? 

Speed is of importance to an air 
transportation system in a non-com- 
bat environment only insofar as it 
affects time required to move a given 
amount of tonnage a specified dis- 
tance. On the other hand, when the 
air transportation system is placed 
in a combat environment, speed as- 
sumes the additional function of in- 
fluencing vulnerability. 

It is impossible to state a speed at 
which a VTOL aircraft would be 
“safest” with someone shooting at it: 
if it were flying at 25 knots it might 
prove to be too elusive for a single 
shot direct-fire weapon; whereas a 
400-knot flight in the vicinity of a 
radar-controlled gun position might 
spell disaster for the pilot and air- 
craft occupants. 

Even though, without specific in- 
formation regarding opposing weap- 
ons, there is no positive way of plot- 
ting relative vulnerability of an air- 
craft as a function of speed, it is a 
reasonable assumption that the fast- 
er it is traveling, the less vulnerable 
it will be. This is not only true be- 
cause it should be harder to hit, but 
speed also reduces the time it is “run- 
ning the gauntlet,” so to speak. 

We might assume, therefore, that 
other factors being equal, the more 
forward speed potential an aircraft 
has, the better will be its chances of 
survival over the battlefield. But 
since there is no way to place a 
quantitative value on this factor 
without knowing something of op- 
posing weapons numbers and char- 
acteristics, the other factor, work po- 
tential, must receive considerable 
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weight in evaluation of the different 
VTOL types. 


Work Potential 

The standard measurement of 
work potential for aircraft is ton 
miles per hour capability. Before 
that can be determined, however, 
several factors about the aircraft 
must be known, such as cruising 
speed, payload and fuel consump- 
tion rate per mile. To better illus- 
trate the difference in work poten- 
tial of various VTOL types, hypo- 
thetical aircraft of each type have 
been basically designed. 

The only constant factor practical 
to establish is gross weight. As indi- 
cated in Figure 19b, with a constant 
gross weight, empty weights and use- 
ful loads will be different for each 
type. This is because structure 
weights vary with mechanical com- 
plexity; and, as shown in Figure 10c, 
power requirements for the various 
types differ considerably, hence 
weight of engines must be taken into 
consideration. 

It is assumed that each type air- 
craft is powered by the same type 
shaft turbine, with different power 
requirements being met by installa- 
tion of different numbers of engines. 
An average specific fuel consump- 
tion figure (pounds of fuel consumed 
per hour by each horsepower devel- 
oped by the engine) of .7 is used for 
each type aircraft. It is obvious that 
overall fuel consumption will vary 
between aircraft because of differ- 
ence in their horsepower require- 
ment. 

The group of aircraft set forth 
here all have a gross weight of 
20,000 Ibs. and are of transport con- 
figuration. They all carry a 2-man 
crew weighing 400 Ibs. total plus ade- 
quate reserve fuel to fly 15 minutes 
at cruising speed and enough fuel 
aboard to hover 5 minutes per mis- 
sion. They all have adequate fuel 
tank capacity to carry fuel as their 
entire allowable load. They use 80 
percent of take-off power for cruis- 
ing flight. Payload is carried in one 
direction only on each trip. 


NOTE: The performance figures 
stated for these hypothetical aircraft 
are representative of trends only and 
should not be interpreted as per- 
formance data for any actual aircraft 
either in existence or proposed. 


Figure 11a shows how such a group 
of VTOL aircraft might compare 
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Figure 1la— Predicted payload /distance capability of various types 
VTOL aircraft when all gross 20,000 ibs. 


with each other in carrying payload 
at varying distances. As you can see, 
the helicopter is superior up to a 
distance of just over 200 nautical 
miles radius of action. At that point 
the tilting rotor and unloaded rotor 
convertiplanes take and hold the 
lead out to maximum radius of ac- 
tion. The retractable rotor airplane 
gives a good account of itself at the 
longer distances because of its speed 
advantage, but it isn’t able to over- 
come the initial disadvantage of re- 
duced payload resulting from greater 
empty weight. The tilt-wing and de- 
flected slipstream aircraft never pose 


much of a threat to the other types. 

The scales shift slightly when t:me 
is cranked into the problem. Figure 
1lb shows predicted tonnage move- 
ment per hour capability of the dif- 
ferent type VTOL aircraft at vary- 
ing radii of action. 

Performance in this respect is 
practically identical for the tilting 
rotor and unloaded rotor converti- 
planes. The retractable rotor air- 
craft overtakes the helicopter at ap- 
proximately 100 nautical miles and 
stays with it thereafter. The heli- 
copter and tilt-wing aircraft have 
similar capability to about 150 miles 
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radius, at which point the tilt-wing 
aircraft capability drops below that 
of the helicopter. The deflected 
slipstream aircraft trails far behind 
the rest of the pack throughout the 
race. 

Now, instead of carrying some- 
thing someplace, suppose the mission 
of all aircraft calls for nearly con- 
tinuous hovering. Figure 11c demon- 
strates the effect that has on com- 
parative effectiveness of the differ- 
ent types. The helicopter remains 
superior, the tilting rotor converti- 
plane is next while the other 4 types 
maintain an inferior position on the 
scale. 

Besides these basic performance 
characteristics, there are several op- 
erational aspects of the different air- 
craft types which should be con- 
sidered. 


Operational Aspects 


First there is the maintenance 
angle. Maintenance manpower re- 
quirement is primarily a function of 
the aircraft’s empty weight, with en- 
gine work taking up a major portion 
of overall maintenance time. There- 
fore, by referring to Figures 10b and 
10c again, we can see which aircraft 
should present more (or less) main- 
tenance headaches than the others. 
It is obvious that the helicopter gen- 
erally regarded as a maintenance 
nightmare is the best of the lot in 
regards to maintenance. The un- 
loaded rotor, tilting rotor and re- 
tractable rotor convertiplanes should 
have reasonably similar maintenance 
requirements and are next in rank 
behind the helicopter. The deflected 
slipstream and tilt-wing aircraft are 
last in desirability in this respect. 

Since maintenance requirements 
reduce the number of hours per day 
that an aircraft is available to per- 
form work, the tonnage movement 
per hour trend illustrated in Figure 
llb cannot be expanded to daily 
tonnage movement capability by 
merely multiplying by a factor of 
24. After maintenance time is sub- 


tracted from the 24 hours, an air- 
craft with good hourly tonnage capa- 
bility may fare very poorly on a daily 
basis. 

Another operational consideration 
is the matter of dust and debris 
kicked up by slipstream. The prob- 
lem is acute with helicopters. The 
3 convertiplane types should create 
downwash similar in pattern and in- 
tensity to that created by helicopters, 
so should experience about the same 
amount of trouble. However, the 
high air mass velocity dictated by 
smaller disc areas of the deflected 
slipstream and_ tilt-wing aircraft 
should magnify the already critical 
problem to such an extent that their 
employment in unprepared areas is 
highly questionable. 

The helicopter is capable of land- 
ing with zero forward speed, even 
following power failure by means of 
a maneuver known as “auto-rota- 
tion,” which is nothing more than 
gliding to the ground on the wind- 
milling rotor. Convertiplanes also 
Share this safety feature. On the 
other hand, tilt-wing and deflected 
slipstream aircraft must maintain 
forward speed to the point of impact 
if they suffer power loss. If one of the 
latter two types of VTOL aircraft 
lose power after take-off and prior to 
gaining adequate forward speed to 
glide on the wing, they would be in 
a very awkward spot indeed. 


Conclusions 


Now that we have considered 
many ramifications of VTOL air- 
craft effectiveness, we are in a posi- 
tion to reach some conclusions and 
answer the questions posed at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. 

a) How important is speed capa- 
bility as a comparison factor? In a 
combat situation, where the aircraft 
are expected to operate in the vicin- 
ity of enemy gun positions, speed 
may be the most important consid- 
eration, even if it means sacrificing 
considerable payload to achieve it. 
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Figure 11b — Predicted tonnage 
VTOL aircraft when 


However, if the aircraft are to op- 
erate over real estate controlled by 
friendly forces or are expected to 
provide logistic support in peacetime 
only or the commander has con- 
fidence in the ability of escorting 
fixed wing aircraft to neutralize 
enemy gun positions, primary con- 
sideration should be given to ton- 
nage movement capability of the 
transport VTOL aircraft. 

b) Is there a basis of comparison 
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movement capability of various types 


all gross 20,000 Ibs. 


age 
hen 


among VTOL aircraft better than 
speed alone? 

Excluding the vulnerability as- 
pect, the answer is definitely “yes.” 
Besides work potential, the various 
type aircraft should be compared 
from the standpoint of maintenance 
requirements, degree of preparation 
required for operating areas and rel- 
ative safety in power-off emergency 
landings. 

c) Are the newer type VTOL air- 
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Figure 11c— Predicted payload/hovering time capability of various 
types VTOL aircraft when all gross 20,000 Ibs. 


craft likely to render the helicopter 
obsolete in the Armed Forces? 

No. None of the other types are 
apt to be developed to the point 
where they will be more efficient 
than a helicopter for sustained hov- 
ering or short range trips. Helicop- 
ters should also retain their lead in 
lower maintenance requirements. 

d) In view of the above, is money 
being wasted in developing some of 
the VTOL types? 


No! All VTOL aircraft types that 
have been considered here have pos- 
sible potential application within 
the Armed Forces. From where we 
sit, some look more promising than 
others; but that in itself is not justi- 
fication for abandoning research and 
development on some of the less at- 
tractive concepts. Until hardware of 
each type has actually flown and all 
the returns are in, it is still anyone’s 
race. US # MC 
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@® jj [HE PRESENT HEAVY MORTAR 
employed by the Marine Corps is 
the 4.2-inch M30 mortar. In the not 
too distant future a new heavy mor- 
tar will appear to replace the M30. 
More than likely this new mortar 
will be a 105mm mortar which has 
been undergoing development for 
at least the past 5 years. 

Just how do our present and near 
future heavy mortars compare with 
those being utilized by Great Brit- 
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4.2, M30 —a wheeled cart would 
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4.2, M30 broken down for man-carrying —too many pieces 


A COMPARISON .. . 
OUR OWN AND FOREIGN 


HEAVY 
MORTARS 


By Capt C. B. Haslam 


ain, France and Russia? Is the pres- 
ent M30 mortar and any new 105mm 
mortar to be adopted superior to the 
heavy mortars of the aforementioned 
nations in respect to range? Lethal- 
ity? Transportability? 

To answer those questions it will 
be necessary to examine the foreign- 
type mortars and list their capabili- 
ties. But first, let us list the capabili- 
ties of our M30 mortar and the new 
105mm mortar. 


® Tue 4.2-iIncH Mortar, M30, con- 
sists of 6 components; namely, tube, 
standard, bridge, rotator and a base- 
plate consisting of an inner and 
outer ring. The overall weight of 
this mortar is 626 lbs. and the maxi- 
mum range is 6,000 yards. It is a 
rifled, drop fired weapon. 

The M30 mortar fires a spin sta- 
bilized steel shell weighing 26.3 Ibs. 
which contains a filler of TNT 
weighing 8.5 Ibs. 


#@ THe New 105MM Mortar, T33E3, 
presently being groomed to replace 
the 4.2-inch, M30, is a smooth bore, 
drop fired weapon consisting of 3 
main components; namely, the tube, 
one-piece circular baseplate and _ bi- 
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The 105mm Mortar, T33E3 


pod mount. The overall weight of 
this weapon is 465 Ibs. Its maximum 
range is about 6,000 yards. 

The T33E3 mortar fires a fin sta- 
bilized steel shell weighing 25 Ibs. 
which is filled with 7.3 lbs. of Com- 
position B. 

Both the M30 mortar and the 105- 
mm T33E3 mortar have 360-degree 
traverse capability by moving the 
mounts and tubes. 

Neither mortar has, as an integral 
part, a lightweight cart for transport. 

Let us now turn to the British, 
French and Russian heavy mortars, 
to be discussed in that order, and 
briefly describe them. 


® Tue Britisu 4.2-inch mortar 
consists of 3 components; namely, a 
mobile baseplate, tube and a tripod 
mount. It is a smooth bore, drop 
fired weapon weighing approximate- 
ly 1,125 lbs. Of this total weight, 
about 925 Ibs. is baseplate weight 
since the baseplate, in this instance, 
consists of two wheels, pneumatic 
tires, drawbar and, of course, the 
baseplate. During firing the wheels 
are retracted but they are not re- 
moved. 

The British 4.2-inch mortar fires 
a fin stabilized “cast iron” shell 
weighing 30 Ibs. filled with 4.2 Ibs. 
of amatol and TNT to a maximum 
range of 4,150 yards. 


This mortar is not capable of trav- 
ersing 360 degrees. 


®@ j‘QTuHe Branpt, 120mm _ mortar 
(French) consists of 4 components; 
namely, tube, baseplate, bipod 


mount and a wheel assembly. It is a 
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smooth bore, drop or trigger fired 
mortar weighing 1,005 lbs. This 
mortar may be fired from the wheel 
assembly or, if preferred, may be 
quickly detached from the wheel as- 
sembly and fired from its bipod. ‘The 
wheels are equipped with puncture- 
proof tires. When detached from 
the wheel assembly the mortar 
weighs 570 Ibs. 

The Brandt 120mm mortar fires 
two fin stabilized steel shells. The 
heavy shell weighs 37 Ibs. and is 
filled with 9.42 lbs. of TNT and the 
light shell weighs 28 Ibs. and is filled 
with 5.5 lbs. of TNT. When firing 
the heavy shell the maximum range 
is 6,100 yards; whereas the light shell 
will reach out to a distance of 7,500 
yards. 

The Brandt 120mm mortar is ca- 
pable of 360-degree traverse. 


#@ j‘QTuHe Russian 120mm _ mortar 
consists of 3 components; namely, 
the tube, baseplate and_ bipod 
mount. It is a smooth bore, drop or 
trigger fired weapon weighing 605 
lbs. in firing position. This mortar 
is transported on a cart equipped 
with puncture proof tires but the 
weapon cannot be fired off this cart. 

The Russian mortar fires a 35-lb. 
“cast iron” shell filled with 3.5 Ibs. 
of Amatol and TNT to a range of 
approximately 6,600 yards. 

This mortar realizes 360 degrees 
of traverse. 

From an analysis of the aforemen- 
tioned mortars it is only too clear 


‘that US mortars are a poor second 


when compared to the range capa- 
bilities of the French and Russian 
mortars. The extreme maximum 
range of the 4.2-inch mortar, M30, is 
only 6,000 yards. Likewise, the new 
T33E3 mortar is presently not capa- 
ble of surpassing the 6,000-yard 
range of the M30 mortar. There- 
fore, until something better is de- 
veloped it is quite clear that we are, 
of necessity, to be content with what 
we have at our disposal. 

Until that time comes we are 
placed at a decided disadvantage 
since the Russian mortar outdis- 
tances us by at least 500 yards. On 
the surface this does not appear too 
alarming; however, it has been 
strongly rumored that the drawings 
of the French Brandt 120mm mortar 
disappeared under somewhat mys- 
terious circumstances many years 
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ago. Also, the Russian 120mm mor- 
tar resembles the Brandt in some 
respects. As previously mentioned, 
the Brandt can reach out to 7,500 
yards and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Russian 120mm mor- 
tar cannot do the same. As a matter 
of fact, the figure of 6,600 yards, used 
in reference to the Russian mortar, 
may be conservative since reports 
have been circulating that a new 
modified version of the Russian 120- 
mm mortar has a maximum range 
of over 8,000 yards. If this be true 
then there might be good reason to 
be concerned over the range differ- 
ential between the US and the Rus- 
sian mortar. 


#@ Let us Now TurRN to the com- 
parative lethality of the heavy mor- 
tar shells. Immediately we can elimi- 
nate the US and French shells from 
this department of lethality since 
their shells are made of machined 
steel and we are all familiar with the 
unimpressive fragmentation effects 
of machined steel shells. On the 
other hand, we cannot discount the 
fragmentation effects of cast iron, 
and cast iron is what the Russians 
and British use in their mortar pro- 
jectiles. 


It is well known that, of the mor- 
tars under discussion, the Soviet 
120mm mortar shell produces the 
most fragments, and is closely fol- 
lowed by the British 4.2-inch mortar 
shell. Running last are the French 
machined-steel shells and US 105mm 
mortar shells and the 4.2-inch M30 
shells. The fragmentation differen- 
tial between the cast iron and steel 
shells is almost unbelievable; almost 
10 times the number of fragments 
are produced from the cast iron 
shells over like shells of machined 
steel. One must not overlook the 
fact that the Russian shells contain 
less than one half the amount of ex- 





The Brandt 120mm Mortar broken down for man-carrying 
















Brandt — easy towing, 
rapid emplacement 


plosive that we use and yet they get 
10 times the fragmentation. 


@ HAvING DISPENSED with range 
and lethality, let us now enter the 
realm of transportability. The 4.2- 
inch M30 mortar is transported in a 
number of ways. Usually, for rapid 
displacement, it is placed in a 14-ton 
trailer which is then towed by men 
or truck. Or it may be placed in a 
3/4,-ton truck together with its ammu- 
nition. For man-carrying, it breaks 
down into more pieces than the 
8-man squad can handle during its 
initial displacement. At least one 
piece, usually the outer baseplate 
ring, has to be left behind and then 
brought up later. No ammunition 
can be carried. The 8-man squad, 
displacing on foot, has one of two 
choices; either move the mortar and 
leave the ammunition or take the 
ammunition and leave the mortar. 
Both cannot be accomplished at 
once. 


The new 105mm mortar, weigh- 
ing 465 lbs., is an improvement over 
the M30 mortar at least with respect 
to weight. It, too, has no integral 
mortar cart for rapid displacement, 
but reliance will once again be 
placed on the 14-ton trailer or the 
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84-ton truck. For man-carry there is 
improvement since only the tube, 
baseplate and bipod will have to be 
moved. This means that several 
rounds of ammunition may be car- 
ried along with the sight and aiming 
stakes. 

The British 4.2-inch mortar, since 
it is mounted on a mobile baseplate, 
can be rapidly displaced either by a 
l4-ton truck or by men towing it. 
However, since the mortar cannot be 
removed from its wheels it may not 
be man carried. 

The French Brandt, 120mm mor- 
tar may be rapidly and easily towed 
by a 14-ton truck or by men. In the 
case of the Brandt, at least two 
rounds of ammunition can be car- 
ried with the mortar during dis- 
placement. However, once removed 
from its wheel assembly the mortar 
breaks down into 3 parts which 
weigh 570 Ibs. Man-carrying these 


components precludes the carrying 
of ammunition since the weight is 
such as to necessitate at least 7 men 
to hand carry the pieces. 

The Soviet 120mm mortar is dis- 
placed very rapidly by means of 
either a small truck or by men tow- 
ing and without its cart the mortar 
breaks down into less components 
than the US M30 mortar. 

Of the 4 mortars it would not be 
unreasonable to state that the for- 
eign mortars except the British 4.2- 
inch, mounted on their carts, are 
more easily displaced by men than 
the US mortars when they are placed 
in a 14-ton trailer. Also, it would 
not be unreasonable to state that, for 
man-carrying, the US 105mm _ mor- 
tar, T33E3, would be the easiest to 
displace when on foot. 

Such characteristics as accuracy, 
ease of shifting fire, cross leveling 
mechanisms, sights, etc., have not 


been discussed since, except for ac- 
curacy, they may be fairly easily in- 
corporated into any mortar. As far 
as accuracy is concerned it is suffi- 
cient to state that all the mortars 
discussed hold their own. At some 
ranges the US mortars are the most 
accurate, but at other ranges the for- 
eign mortars take over the lead. 

Of the 3 departments discussed we 
can see that one US heavy mortar 
ranks first only in man-carrying 
portability. Except for that portion 
of one field the US heavy mortars 
are indeed inferior. They lack range 
and transportability but more im- 
portant they lack lethality. 

The foreign mortars discussed are 
excellent weapons and contain a 
large number of desirable features 
that we should exploit to the fullest 
extent in our search for not a suit- 
able, but the best heavy mortar. 

US g MC 
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Follow Me 


@ In 1927 it was my pleasure to serve with the 6th Marines in China, in the same battalion as the late 


Capt (LtCol) Cukela. At one of his lectures, which I remember was at the time the brigade was alerted for 
defense of Tientsin, the Captain addressed the company, “Men of the 75 Company, maybe we have a war 
—if we do and you follow the Ist Sgt, you come back dead; you follow me, by golly, you come back mit 


medals.” 
SSgt A. D. Culbertson 


Use Your Head 


@ As I enterep the washroom in Building 31, San Diego Recruit Depot to wash my hands, two 


dungareed “casuals” were huddled over a slip of paper. 
The taller of the two, with pencil in hand, turned to me and said, “Say, Sarge, how do you spell 


” 


secured? 
“SECU ---,” I started. 
“Secured,” the second Marine questioned quickly, “You figure people will understand?” 
“Yah,” said the first Marine. 


“Sarge, how do you spell ‘closed?’ ” 
MSgt R. E. Johnson 


Economy Drive 


@® Berore Korea, members of the 2d Combat Service Group could get haircuts for a quarter. During 
an inspection, the Colonel was about to compliment a sharp Pfc on his starched utilities and shined 
boondockers when he noticed the man’s hair was a bit shaggy. Not wanting to put a man on report who 
had obviously made such an effort, he leaned close to the lad and whispered, “Son, do you have 25 cents?” 

The startled Marine looked at the Colonel for a moment before blurting out, “Yes Sir, but I was saving 


it to get a haircut.” 
TSgt A. G. Mainard 


Off We Co 


@ WHILE sEAGOING aboard the USS Enterprise in 1938, we had to take a written and oral test for 
promotion from private to private first class and part of the oral test was “close order drill” so one day 
on the fight deck one of the privates was giving a squad of men close order drill while one of the 
lieutenants was observing. The private got a little shook looking at the lieutenant then at the squad of 
men which was marching toward the bow of the ship and not able to think of a command, he raised up 
both hands, high in the air just when the men were about 2 places from the edge of the flight deck and 


yelled “WHOA.” The squad stopped and took a deep breath; so did the private. 
MSgt M. A. Dringo 


(The Gazerre will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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OKINAWA RESCUE—The 28-man crew of an Army tug off Naha, Okinawa. The tug went aground aiding the 
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was rescued by a Sikorsky H-19 of the U. S. Air Force’s Army coastal tanker in the background, also stranded 
Air Rescue Service after the tug was wrecked on a reef __ on the reef. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


WORLD'S FASTEST—A Marine Corps 
Sikorsky HR2S-1 has set a world record 
of 162.7 mph. Flown by Major Roy L. 
Anderson, left, and Robert Decker, 
Sikorsky test pilot, the HR2S also set 
new records carrying 13,250 lbs. to 7,000 
feet (surpassing a Russian record), and 
11,050 lbs. to over 12,000 feet. 








NEW RADAR HELICOPTER— Under development for the 
Navy by Sikorsky Aircraft is this HR2S-1W helicopter 
with radome accommodating search radar gear. It can 
extend radar coverage beyond the range of shipboard 
radar or land-based radar picket aircraft. 


CS) amonsie AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











The Comptroller is a key figure in developing the 





financial plan for a station or a command 


@ $‘THERE ARE TWO VITAL ELEMENTS 
in the production of any commodity 
or service which can be borrowed 
from the business world and utilized 
in considering financial management 
of an organization such as the Ma- 
rine Corps. The first element is the 
quantity of the item produced. We 
may be turning out 500 trained re- 
cruits per week, painting 500 sets of 
quarters per year, or repairing 5,000 
rifles per month. Such quantitive 
elements of workload can be used as 
guides for future planning and to 
measure effectiveness of past per- 
formance. However, there is a sec- 
ond vital element which cannot be 
ignored. That is, the quality of the 
item produced. Comparison of costs 
of items produced will often lead 
one to false conclusions when stan- 
dards of quality are not taken into 
consideration. Quantitive measures 
of workload are available for some 
Marine Corps functions, but stan- 
dards of quality are more elusive and 
will vary with the individual making 
the appraisal. 
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By LtCol P. H. Millichap 


These evaluations of quantity and 
quality loom very important in the 
evaluation of any financial plan or 
review of financial operations. In 
the light of the product the Marine 
Corps has to sell, we find the intangi- 
bles much more important than the 
tangible measures of production. 
How does one appraise the value of 
a well-trained Marine? Can a price 
tag be placed upon esprit and a 
willingness to fight in defense of our 
country? Consideration of these ele- 
ments make it hard to utilize the 
management practices of a large cor- 
poration as they relate to the pro- 
duction and selling of a wide range 
of items. While we desire to oper- 
ate the Marine Corps as economical- 
ly as possible, it should never be said 
that economy is our primary goal. 
The maintenance of a force in readi- 
ness over many years can never be 
considered in the same light as a 
large growing industrial enterprise. 
Having pointed out some differences 
between a military organization and 
a business enterprise, it must be 








stressed that wastefulness and _lazi- 
ness cannot be tolerated and that 
sound business practices have direct 
application to military operations in 
many areas. 

Let us then turn to some basic dol- 
lar facts about the Marine Corps. 
How much do we spend each year? 
What is the amount already in- 
vested? What is the annual work- 
load? Can the workload be related 
to the dollars provided and a mea- 
sure of performance derived? 

The Marine Corps spent over one 
billion dollars during fiscal year 
1956. As would be expected; pay, 
subsistence and clothing of Marines 
is the largest single element, some 
670 million dollars. About 200 mil- 
lion dollars will be spent for major 
items of ordnance, motor transport, 
electronics and engineer-type equip- 
ment. Another 160 million dollars 
will be spent from the Marine Corps 
Troops and Facilities appropriation. 
This appropriation supports the 
purchase of Stock Fund items, pays 
some 16,000 civilian employees and 
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finances other service charges. In 
addition, Marine Corps aviation re- 
ceives 90 percent of its operating 
support from Bureau of Aeronautics 
funds and large construction projects 
at Marine Corps stations are financed 
under Military Construction, Navy 
programs. There is over 1.1 billion 
dollars worth of material in Depot 
Stocks. The inventory of Plant Ac- 
count which includes land, buildings 
and equipment amounts to 300 mil- 
lion dollars. Equipment in the 
hands of using organizations is 
valued at over 400 million dollars. 
Cold dollar statistics may be of little 
interest, but I cite them to stress the 
point that the Marine Corps is a 
big dollar investment which requires 
that we increase emphasis upon our 
internal financial management. 

How do we then relate this in- 
vestment and annual cost to the job 
to be done? The most significant 
workload figures available relate to 
personnel strengths and combat 
troop units supported. Workload 
statistics for supply operations, camp 
maintenance, or repair and overhaul 
operations are an aid in the support 
of budgets, but cannot be used on 
an overall station basis. Our inabili- 
ty to devise a single measure of 
werkload for a station or command 
should be recognized... We must de- 
velop a number of programs at 
Headquarters Marine Corps and at 
station level which, when priced out, 
become the budget and _ financial 
operating plan. It then becomes 
necessary that financial planning be 
exercised by each Marine Corps or- 
ganization generating an action 
which eventually creates an expendi- 
ture of funds. 

Financial planning must stem 
from a program of the work to be 
done. Such programs should extend 
over several years. Without pro- 





achieve the goals and accomplish 
the missions with which we are 
charged. The Comptroller is a key 
figure in developing the financial 
plan for a station or command based 
upon the programs developed by the 
staff. Such plans must be adequate 
and include all needs to allow opti- 
mum accomplishment of all pro- 
grams. Watchdog functions of the 
Comptroller are important for the 
protection of the commander, how- 
ever, this aspect should not be over- 
stressed to the extent that mission 
accomplishment is delayed and back- 
logs created. 

The Comptroller should also func- 
tion as an expeditor and be ready to 
point out areas requiring action. 
Programs for plant replacement, 
equipment overhaul and facility im- 
provement should be encouraged 
and be based upon sound analysis of 
various courses of action. Backlogs 
created by lack of funds, shortage of 
personnel, or just plain forgot, must 
be highlighted and programmed for 
future accomplishment. 

The difficulties of financial plan- 
ning are recognized at all levels. No 
one can be blamed for changes in 
plan, or if a forecast is not complete- 
ly accurate. We can be severely 
criticized if we have no plan at all, 
or fail to energetically carry out the 
plans that we do have. We must at- 


grams, it is futile to attempt to , tempt to identify and plan broad 





As Asst Head, Opns Branch, Services Div, Supply Dept, HQMC, LtCol Millichap 
comes into daily contact with the continuing need for adequate financial man- 
agement in the Marine Corps. Because he desired to have something published 
on this subject in its day-to-day applications throughout the Corps, he has 
written this piece. Commissioned with 5th ROC he served throughout WW | 
with the 2dMar Div, being awarded the Bronze Star for his part in the Tarawa 
operation. Prior to WWII he attended the Wharton School, Univ of Penna. and 
in 1951 he received his master’s degree in Business Administration from the 


Harvard Business Schoof. 
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programs at our stations in order to 
be better able to identify backlogs 
and to shift funds and personnel to 
meet changes in workload or pro- 
gram objectives. 

Financial operations at the station 
level can be greatly aided by a divi- 
sion of costs into those which are 
fixed, those which are semi-variable, 
and those which vary directly with 
some measure of workload. Fixed 
costs will continue at the same level 
no matter what the workload. Semi- 
variable costs vary with workload, 
but at a slower rate of increase or 
decrease than the workload change. 
Variable costs vary directly with the 
workload change; for example, if the 
workload increases 10 percent, varia- 
ble costs likewise increase by 10 per- 
cent. Monthly, quarterly, or an- 
nual charges for a particular opera- 
tion at various levels of workload 
may be determined by division of 
costs into the above elements. Plan- 
ned workloads may be applied to 
these past elements of cost for bud- 
get purposes. All station comman- 
ders should know how much it will 
take per month, quarter, or year to 
operate and which elements of these 
costs are fixed. 

In conclusion, one can be sure that 
pressure to reduce spending will con- 
tinue if the world situation remains 
relatively stable during the next few 
years. It is the responsibility of every 
Marine to insure that we get the 
most out of every dollar we spend. 
Financial management practices as 
applied to business or military prob- 
lems must first stand the test of com- 
mon sense. We can’t all be experts 
in management engineering and ac- 
counting, but we should try to make 
sure that every action which results 
in a dollar expenditure is considered 
in relation to the overall readiness 
of the Marine Corps to fight. 

US @ MC 
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# Now in the final stages of develop- 
ment is a one-shot, 2614-lb. flamethrower 
(above) which was developed for the 
Army by the Aerojet-General Corp. Its 
light weight makes it especially suitable 
for use by air-lifted troops. A remote- 
firing device adapts the weapon for de- 
fensive situations such as flank emplace- 
ments or for use as a booby trap. The 
capacity of the flamethrower is 2 gallons 
of either thickened or unthickened fuel. 
It may be fired from any position. 


#® The Army is now building a 338- 
foot High Speed Beach Lighter (below). 
Vehicles can be driven directly on to the 
ship from a “roll-on roll-off” ship as the 
lighter is equipped with a stern designed 
for that purpose. To unload, it ap- 
proaches the beach as does the LST and 
lowers its bow ramp which leaps to the 
upper deck where the vehicles have been 
formed ready for debarkation. 
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@ Charles J. V. Murphy, editor of 
Fortune, in his article, ‘“Eisenhower’s 
Most Critical Defense Budget,” shows an 
easily-understood example of the rising 
cost of putting a man in uniform. The 
expense of enlisting, clothing, housing, 
feeding, equipping and transporting one 
American soldier (to say nothing of 
training) is now between $12,000 and 
$13,000 and promises to rise to $16,000 
as more costly weapons are developed 
and utilized. The comparable figure two 
decades ago was $2,700. These are the 
figures used by Asst Sec Def W. J. Mc- 
Neil in presenting the Defense budget 
for the next fiscal year. 


® Copies of the Marine Corps GAZETTE 
1956 Index are available at no cost by 
writing to the GAzeTTE Business Office, 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
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by the Commandant, gold ornamenta- 


tion on the visors of all uniform caps 
has been authorized for General Officers 


@ Afterseveral months of test wearing 


(above). Uniform regulations previous- 
ly allowed use of the gold trim only 
with the dress and undress uniforms. 


@ The Navy has announced that an 
86 million dollar research and develop- 
ment contract has been awarded to 
North American for the A3J, a super- 
sonic attack-weapons system. ‘The weap- 
on system is described as a high super- 
sonic carrier-based attack 2-place aircraft. 
The A3] is designated as a weapon 
system rather than an aircraft because of 
the manufacturer’s integration of equip- 
ment systems, rather than accepting 
existing pre-packaged components. 





#@ The Washington Aluminum Com- 
pany is now building the largest geodesic 
domes to date. Under a Marine Corps 
contract the company is building the 
structures with a diameter of 117 feet 
and a height of 46 feet (above). It has 
no support other than that of the shell 
itself. The dome can withstand 150 mph 
winds. It is well suited for use as a front- 
line aircraft repair hangar as it can be 
broken down into small components 
which can be air transported. The dome 
is made up of 80 triangles. Assembly is 
initiated with the top of the dome rest- 
ing on the ground. 
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# The sergeants major at Cherry Point 
have initiated a program of honoring the 
top graduate of each class at the Staff 
NCO Leadership School there. Acting 
upon the belief that those qualities 
which enable a student to attain so high 
a position are worthy of recognition, the 
sergeants major, as representative senior 
SNCOs, purchase a swagger stick to be 
awarded the top man as a symbol of 
achievement. The presentation is con- 
ducted with suitable ceremony by the 
sergeants major. They use their own 
funds for the purchase of the swagger 
sticks, making the honor more meaning- 
ful than if unit funds were used. 


# The mother of the last survivor of 
the 12-man group of Imperial Japanese 
Naval officers who took part in the battle 
for Wake Island, presented to MajGen 
Shapley the Wake Island flag which her 
son had brought home in 1943. LCdr 
Fukatsu left the flag with his mother 
against his return. He was killed in the 
battle of Leyte Gulf. The tattered and 
torn flag was positively identified by the 
label it had which reads, “Quartermaster 
Dept, US Marine Corps, 1939-40.” The 
flag will be displayed at the Marine 
Corps Museum, Quantico, Va. 
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@ Authors Gen G. C. Thomas (Ret) and 
Col R. D. Heinl presented LtGen M. B. 
Twining with the first copy of their new 
Marine Officer's Guide at a publisher's 
luncheon held at the Marine Corps 
Schools. (L to R, Gen Twining, Col 
Heinl, Gen Thomas) 

Written jointly by Gen Thomas, 
RAdm Ageton USN (Ret) and Col Heinl, 
the authoritative volume is the result of 
over 3 years of research and preparation. 
It provides a source of reference mate- 
rial at officers’ level for everyone. 

After looking over his copy Gen Twiu- 
ing called it the “officers’ how-to-do-it 
book.” 

The Marine Officer's Guide was pub- 
lished by the US Naval Institute and the 
Marine Corps Association is acting as 
distributor for the Marine Corps. 





@ Transcendental Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has announced its Model 2 (above), 
successor to its Model 1G, convertiplane 
to have been fully converted from heli- 
copter to conventional operation and 
back again while in actual flight. The 
new plane, developed for the Air Force, 
is said to combine the versatility of the 
helicopter with the speed and range of 
the more conventional fixed-wing craft. 
It is designed for supply, spotting, liai- 
son and front-line rescue operations. 


® BrigGen Elmer E, Hall (Ret), for- 
merly one of the Marine Corps’ best 
coaches, was honored when the football 
field at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, was named for him. 





#@ LFM1, Training, and LFM4, Ships 
to Shore Movement are now available. 
LFM#, formerly Confidential, is no long- 
er Classified. Both manuals are now be- 
ing distributed through normal channels. 


Another manual, The Polar Bibliogra- 
phy AFM 200-132, produced for the Dept 
of Defense by the Technical Information 
Division of the Library of Congress, has 
been distributed. This manual lists and 
gives a brief resumé of publications deal- 
ing with the Arctic and Antarctic and 
results of experiments there with equip- 
ment and techniques. 


# The first ship of the Navy’s new 16- 
ship guided missile destroyer fleet has 
been commissioned. The vessel, the USS 
Gyatt (left), is capable of destroying an 
enemy attack whether by supersonic air- 
craft or the latest submarine. In addi- 
tion to modern conventional ordnance, 
she carries twin Terrier guided missile 
launchers. It is the first ship to be 
equipped with the new stabilization sys- 
tem which eliminates much of the roll- 
ing characteristic of small ships. This is 
accomplished by the addition of two 45- 
square-foot retractable fins well below 
the waterline midships. The ship is a 
further example of the Navy’s approach 
to economy, being a conversion. 
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A WARNING FROM HISTORY 


#® ‘THE GREAT ARENA OF EAsT ASIA 
is the stage for a remarkable sequence 
of events. In the vortex of a power- 
ful political storm, the national gov- 
ernment of China is shaky; a long 
war with Japan has recently con- 
cluded and the Chinese coast and 
Korea are once more in friendly 
hands. While fighting an alien pow- 
er, much of the government’s atten- 
tion has been directed toward the 
suppression of rebellious groups 
within. The combined civil and in- 
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ternational wars have left the nation 
exhausted, taxes are burdensome and 
natural disasters of drought and 
flood have heaped afflictions upon 
the peasantry. Dissatisfaction is ram- 
pant; dissension in high offices ap- 
parent. Striving to recover, the na- 
tional government is desperately 
challenged on another front. 

The critical frontier now shifts to 
the north where a new opponent 
begins a relentless pressure. Hardy, 
disciplined, ruthless, thoroughly 





By Dr. Donald W. Meinig 
Col Charles L. Banks 


steeped in the rigors of war, this 
group is made all the more powerful 
by able and determined leadership. 
With the Manchurian countryside 
under firm control, the outnumbered 
enemy skillfully defeats the national 
army which is strung out along the 
routeways and in cities. “Fifth col- 
umn” tactics prove especially fruitful. 
The nationalists retire to block the 
critical passageway into Peking and 
the vital Northern Plain, but the 
invader is now in a formidable posi- 
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tion: Manchuria is consolidated, the 
Korean flank secured, and the north- 
west highlands overlooking the capi- 
tal are an enemy redoubt, supported 
in depth by allies from Inner Asia. 

A skillful, insidious propaganda 
campaign becomes an integral part 
of the enemy’s operations. All the 
defects and failures of the national 
government are exploited and exag- 
gerated while the invaders offer the 
lure of reform and an end to the 
grievances of the people. Intrigue, 
bribery and treachery run rampant. 
Influential nationalists go over to the 
enemy and the government is torn by 
dissension and distrust. 


Under such pressures the northern 
front collapses, Peking falls, whole 
armies lay down their arms and the 
invader sweeps southward toward 
the Yangtse. The national govern- 
ment, which had originally drawn its 
strength from South China, seeks 
desperately to regroup and rally sup- 
port. The old capital of Nanking is 
the scene of a momentaty stand, but 
ultimately the enemy sweeps on to 
the southern borders. Support from 
a Western power proves too little 
and is never effectively employed. 
Resistance becomes fragmented with 
the main force retreating to the 
southeast coast. Here there is strength 
and hope for the conqueror who 
proved irresistible on land, is im- 
potent on the sea. A fleet is gathered 
to carry thousands of national sup- 
porters to the numerous offshore 
islands, and Formosa becomes the 
main refuge for loyal Chinese who 
refuse to submit to the alien rulers. 
Rallied by an indomitable leader, 
these people gird their defenses and 
through command of Quemoy and 
other islands harass the mainland 
and exasperate the new government. 
As the invaders are unable to chal- 
lenge on the seas, and as hopes dwin- 
dle that the island leader can ever 
deliver the mainland from its new 
rulers, a stalemate ensues. 

Does all this have a familiar ring? 
Does this seem but a retelling of the 
melancholy events still so fresh in 
our minds? If so, do not credit your 
memories but credit the cycles of his- 
tory. For the national government 
of this story is the Ming Dynasty, the 
conquerors who arise in the north 
and sweep over the mainland are the 
Manchus, the Formosan leader is 
Koxinga — and it all happened just 
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Japanese invasion of the Mainland, 1592 —Is history repeating 
itself in the 20th Century? 


300 years ago. 

This parallelism of events is so 
striking as to be worthy of our atten- 
tion. It would be untenable indeed 
to suggest that the Chinese context 
of today is exactly as that which pre- 
vailed 3 centuries ago. There are 
basic differences, but certainly there 
is enough similarity in broad outline 
to make the story of the Manchu 
conquest of more than antiquarian 
interest. It may well serve to cast 
the modern situation into a fresh 
and revealing perspective. 


@ THe Minc Dynasty, which lasted 
nearly 300 years, was in general an 
era of peace, prosperity and prestige. 
In several ways it was a unique re- 
gime. Unlike nearly all preceding 
dynasties, it originated in South 
China. The Yangtse Valley was its 
hearth and Nanking was its early 
capital and remained in many ways 
the chief center. Likewise, in con- 
trast to an almost unbroken history 
of inward orientation, especially to- 
ward the critical northwest frontier, 
the Ming period is one of vigorous 
cultivation of trade and contact with 
the Southern Seas. 

Despite its many achievements, the 
Mings eventually succumbed to that 
recurrent combination of internal 
decay and external pressures. Pros- 
perity led to complacency and lack 
of reform, and when an inept bu- 
reaucracy, sinking ever more deeply 
into a morass of domestic problems, 
was challenged by a foreign power, 
the government found itself in mor- 


tal crisis. The initial assault which 
paved the way for the ultimate dis- 
aster came from an old troublesome 
enemy. Piratical raids in northern 
waters were a chronic problem and 
by the middle 16th Century the en- 
tire coast was infested with Japanese 
corsairs. The problem assumed more 
serious dimensions in 1592 when the 
Japanese military leader Hideyoshi 
launched his audacious plan of con- 
quering China itself. The wealth 
and prestige of China inevitably 
made her conquest the perennial 
dream of adjacent war lords whose 
visions soared beyond their local 
scenes. Hideyoshi was but one of 
many, before and after, who dared to 
entertain such glorious hopes. 

The fate of Korea, as the overland 
bridge between Japan and Peking, 
has likewise had a long and melan- 
choly persistence in history. Hide- 
yoshi sought the acquiescence of this 
strategic country, but the Koreans 
were an unwilling vanguard and re- 
sisted the Japanese landing at Pusan. 
Unable to stem the invasion, they 
appealed to their historic protector 
for aid and a Chinese army was dis- 
patched only to meet a crushing de- 
feat at Pongyang. A second Ming 
army finally stopped the invasion 
but an indecisive struggle dragged 
on for 7 years, ending only with the 
death of Hideyoshi in 1598. Al- 
though the Japanese ultimately 
failed in their conquest, the attrition 
of the war plunged the Chinese gov- 
ernment into critical internal diffi- 
culties. But, as in the modern ver- 
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sion of this historical drama, hardly 
had the Japanese struggle ended 
than a new challenger arose in the 
north, and domestic problems were 
necessarily deferred. 

The Manchus were but one of the 
many nomadic peoples who inhab- 
ited the great steppe and desert belt 
which separates the Orient from the 
Occident. Pressures from that zone 
were nothing new to the Chinese as 
the Mongol Dynasty, to which the 
Ming was successor, attests. Prior to 
the later Ming period, however, the 
Manchus had been a relatively insig- 
nificant people tucked away in the 
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easternmost compartment of the 
steppe zone, the Manchurian Plain. 
Near the end of the 16th Century, 
however, events were shaping up 
which would ultimately bring to this 
obscure people a secure place in his- 
tory. As was so often the case in the 
social and political contexts of the 
time, the mainspring of development 
was an individual — in this instance 
a brilliant leader named Nurhachu. 
Born in 1559, he succeeded his father 
to a position as minor chieftain at 
the age of 25 and soon enlarged his 
local fame. 

Throughout this early period Nu- 


rhachu remained submissive to Ming 
rule, sending annual tribute and re- 
ceiving in turn favors and titles for 
keeping the Ming borders secure. As 
long as the imperial government was 
not challenged, such border chiefs 
were allowed a free hand in their 
own areas, and Nurhachu method- 
ically enlarged his own power and 
wealth until he was dominant over 
all Manchuria beyond the Ming 
frontier. But there was always an 
incipient risk in this imperial policy. 
Nurhachu was a skillful administra- 
tor, but the basis of his success lay 
in his military genius and the mo- 
mentary stability of Manchuria was 
the reflection of his feat of organiz- 
ing his entire people into a formid- 
able military structure known as the 
“Eight Banner System.” It was al- 
most inevitable that having forged 
such a ruthlessly efficient fighting 
machine, Nurhachu would look be- 
yond his homeland for new fields of 
conquest. Again, China was the ob- 
vious prize and the apparent weak- 
ness of the Mings strengthened the 
temptation. 

In the opening decade of the 17th 
Century, Nurhachu issued a public 
proclamation accusing the Mings of 
a long history of encroachment upon 
his homeland, and announcing his * 
decision to conquer China. An au- 
dacious proposal this, for Nurhachu 
probably commanded not over 40,- 
000 men. But quality and determin- 
ation often outweigh quantity, and 
the Manchus were to provide the 
world with a memorable example. 

While the Great Wall was the crit- 
ical frontier shielding the North 
China Plain from the horsemen of 
the steppe, advanced defenses were 
often maintained for added security. 
The Mings had long been en- 
trenched in southern Manchuria. 
Nurhachu’s obvious first task was to 
shove the Chinese out of this nor- 
thern zone. Complacent Ming com- 
manders allowed a rapid clean up of 
marginal posts, and when a huge 
force was belatedly dispatched, the 
far outnumbered but brilliantly gen- 
eraled Manchus slaughtered, in turn, 
the 4 unco-ordinated Chinese armies. 


The two great fortress cities of 
Mukden and Liaoyang, each well 
equipped for siege, fell in turn as 
their commanders made the mortal 
error of marching out to meet the 
Manchu bowmen in the field. Fol- 
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lowing up these successes Nurhachu 
shoved the Chinese remnants back 
along the narrow corridor between 
the mountains and the sea to the 
great bastion of Ningyuan. Here a 
prolonged siege proved unsuccessful 
and the invaders finally withdrew to 
revise their tactics. 

After over 40 years of campaigning 
Nurhachu had met his first major de- 
feat; 7 months later, in September 
1626, the great Manchu leader died 
at the age of 67. This audacious 
warrior of the North who had so 
boldly announced his grandiose plan 
to conquer the great empire of the 
East had not so much as set foot on 
the soil of China proper. Yet he 
must be accorded a major measure 
of the credit for the ultimate success 
of his people. Starting as a minor 
tribal chieftain, at his death he left 
a unified people in a freed home- 
land, skillfully organized into a mili- 
tary machine and full of confidence 
based upon the harsh test of battle 
against the imperial armies. It was 
Nurhachu who had set the spectac- 
ular Manchu conquest in motion. 


Tai ‘tsong, eighth son of Nurha- 
chu, succeeded to the leadership. His 
first move was to sweep over the Ko- 
rean peninsula, to secure his flank 
and deprive the Chinese of an ally. 
After testing once more the Ning- 
yuan defenses, Tai ‘tsong sent his 
army westward through the Jehol 
mountains directly toward Peking. 
The badly outwitted Chinese were 
able to pull a portion of their ar- 
mies back to shield the capital, but 
the impregnable forward fortress 
was flanked and the enemy was now 
entrenched in the hills overlooking 
Peking itself. 

For 17 years the Manchus lay upon 
the periphery of the great Chinese 
Plain, with hardly a skirmish being 
fought. Bold and confident as they 
were, they could not yet afford a 
direct assault upon the heart of the 
Empire, for the Chinese were still 
far superior in numbers and not 
without capable leaders and strongly 
fortified defenses. The only real 
campaign was an expedition into the 
hill lands of Shansi province to the 
west, which drew in the support of 
the Mongol tribes under Manchu 
leadership, and resulted in a firm 
control over the entire northern and 
northwestern frontiers. 

But though these were quiet years 
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they were neither uneventful nor 
unimportant, indeed, they were de- 
cisive. And once more the events 
have a familiar ring to modern ears. 
For as soon as his armies were in 
position and the flanks secured, Tai 
‘tsong began a skillful propaganda 
campaign. By the means of open 
proclamations to the Chinese, Tai 
t’song skillfully played upon all the 
grievances against the Mings. Ac- 
tual conditions were bad enough and 
these were magnified in every pos- 
sible way. Persons within the capi- 
tal were bribed into betrayal, and an 
insidious rumor campaign cast doubt 
upon the loyalty of the Ming mili- 
tary command. 

While steadily undermining the 
position of the national government, 
Tai ‘tsong put equal emphasis upon 
his own virtues. He established 
model Chinese schools, administered 
the area under his control with well 
advertised efficiency, and displayed 
a well organized government. De- 
sertions were encouraged, prominent 
Mings were welcomed, given an ad- 
vance in rank, and put in the “show 
window” so that all could see the 
advantages of joining the winning 
side. Defections were aided by the 
breakdown of Ming organization, 
soldiers were left unpaid, supplies 
were often interrupted and as a re- 
sult mutiny and wholesale desertion 
were not uncommon. 

The deceptive “cold war” of the 
time was likewise an insidious fac- 
tor working against the Chinese. 
While in reality every Manchu move 
was calculated toward the ultimate 
assault upon the Empire, the lull in 
the actual fighting gave the impres- 
sion that the external threat had sub- 
sided, in contrast to the internal 
conditions which continued unim- 
proved. Thus, the demand for re- 
form overshadowed the need for 
concerted military preparations and 
defense. 

In 1643 Tai ‘tsong died at Muk- 
den. In many ways the gross out- 
line of his career paralleled that of 
his father, Nurhachu. Their objec- 


tives were identical and neither lived 
to achieve them, yet each, in turn, 
had completed an essential stage to- 
ward the final conquest. The 17-year 
reign of the son had carried forward 
the momentum of the father. The 
latter had united his homeland and 
developed a small disciplined nu- 
cleus; his successor had greatly en- 
larged both the numbers and area 
under Manchu control. Although 
his assumption of the title “Emperor 
of China” was pretentious at the 
time of his death, Tai ’tsong was the 
leader of an impressive coalition of 
Manchus, Mongols, disaffected Chi- 
nese and subjugated Koreans, who 
were poised for the assault upon a 
weakened, defeatist government 
vainly attempting to hold together 
a disintegrating empire. Tai ’tsong’s 
tactics had been as successful in 
peace as in war. 

Indeed, the final crisis came in the 
following year, 1644, precipitated by 
an internal revolt in the West. A 
chronic economic depression and se- 
vere famine had produced a rampant 
anarchy of local bandits which the 
harassed Ming leaders were power- 
less to stamp out. From this morass 
of petty war lords an unscrupulous 
adventurer, Li Tseching, rose to 
leadership of a large army. His lo- 
cal success, coupled with the ever- 
widening public dissatisfaction with 
the ineptness of the imperial rulers, 
led him to aspire to the throne. 
Turning upon the Ming garrisons in 
the valley of the Yellow River he 
swept over them like a storm and 
marched boldly across the plain to- 
ward Peking. The government, 
faced with the hopeless task of de- 
fending the capital on two fronts, 
disintegrated. The emperor commit- 
ted suicide, bringing his great dynas- 
ty of nearly 3 centuries to an igno- 
minious close. The merciless Li Tse- 
ching marched virtually unopposed 
into the capital as waves of panic 
and terror rolled out before him. 

There remained one final nucleus 
of government resistance. A highly 
competent young Ming general, 
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Won Sankwei, was in charge of the 
northern defenses against the Man- 
chus where he still had a loyal army 
under his command. In response to 
a desperate last-minute appeal from 
the emperor, Won Sankwei had 
withdrawn from the crucial Ning- 
yuan fortress, and started toward Pe- 
king to block the rebels. While en- 
route he received word of the col- 
lapse of the government and the loss 
of the capital. Knowing that the 
rebel, Li Tseching, was holding his 
father as hostage (and had already 
taken his favorite concubine), the 
unhappy Ming general was now 
placed in a terrible dilemma. The 
Manchus had promptly moved into 
the abandoned frontier fortress, the 
rebel army was moving northward 
against him: His choice was either 
to await certain annihilation or to 
join one of his enemies. Won San- 
kwei did not procrastinate, he 
promptly sent a letter to the Man- 
chus asking their aid against the 
rebels. It was decisive support, the 
rebel army was shattered, its leader 
fled, and the capital lay open to the 
victors. 

But who had been victorious? The 
Ming general, who had conducted a 
brilliant campaign, found his army 
half Manchu, with more northmen 
pouring down upon the capital ev- 
ery day. In short, Won Sankwei 
found himself a Chinese general in 
a Manchu state. His decision can be 
set down as the culmination of Tai 
‘tsong’s skillful propaganda cam- 
paign. The Empire had been deliv- 
ered over to the Manchus by the Chi- 
nese themselves. 

The new government now as- 
sumed all the pomp of the historic 
Chinese rulers, inaugurating a new 
dynasty under the regency of Prince 
Dorgan (brother of Tai’Tsong and 
fourteenth son of Nurhachu). The 
first great task was the completion 
of the conquest. The ravages of Li 
Tseching had left all north of the 
Yellow River in disruption, incapa- 
ble of any resistance. Nanking was 
the rallying center for a brief loyal- 
ist stand, but dissention, irresolution, 
and lack of public support, paved 
the way for its fall and opened the 
whole lower Yangtse to the Manchu 
armies. There followed a_ push 
southward through Kiangsi, the fall 
of Canton and the final mopping up 
operations. By 1650 the mainland 
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resistance was shattered, the Ming 
leaders and sympathizers extermin- 
ated and a ruthless control imposed 
upon the nation. 

But there remained a final phase 
of distinctive interest. So far the 
Manchu conquest had not been un- 
paralleled in the cycles of Chinese 
history; dynasties had risen and 
crumbled and alien conquerors had 
swept over the land before. But now 
a wholly new context of events devei- 
oped, setting a precedent for the pat- 
terns of our own time. While the 
Manchu armies could sweep irresist- 
ibly over the mainland, they were 
powerless on the sea. Naval warfare 
was completely foreign to these lead- 
ers from the northern steppelands. 

But along the rugged, island- 
studded southeastern coastland from 
the Yangtse to Canton a local mari- 
time tradition was firmly established. 
Fishing was a way of life, maritime 
commerce had been greatly fostered 
under the South Chinese Ming dy- 
nasty and the maraudings of local 
and Japanese pirates had made naval 
warfare a not unfamiliar activity. 
Thus, as the Manchus began mop- 
ping up the maritime provinces the 
coastal population took refuge on 
the offshore islands. The pressures 
were heavy enough and loyalties firm 
enough to induce thousands to make 
an unprecedented retreat to the great 
island of Formosa. Hitherto popu- 
lated largely by an aboriginal group, 
with a Dutch outpost on the south- 


ern coast, Formosa became the great 
asylum for Chinese who refused to 
submit to Manchu rule. 

As the national defenses crumbled, 
a pirate leader, Kuo - hoing - yeh, 
known to the West as Koxinga, ral- 
lied the coastal forces and became 
the acknowledged leader of the Chi- 
nese resistance. Koxinga’s forces 
completely controlled the offshore is- 
lands. He directed the harassments 
from the island base of Tsongming, 
just off modern Shanghai. How- 
ever, following a disastrous attempt 
to recapture Nanking, Koxinga was 
forced to reorganize his position and 
he laid plans for an unprecedented 
island empire. On Formosa he was 
welcomed by thousands of Chinese 
refugees. Koxinga ousted the Dutch 
from their trading post of Fort Ze- 
landia, assumed the title of “King of 
Formosa,” and laid plans for the 
capture of Manila from the Span- 
iards. However, the following year 
this adventurous freebooter who had 
become the leader and symbol of 
loyal Chinese resistance died. 

Koxinga was succeeded by his son, 
Cheng Ching, who carried on his 
father’s policies as related to the Chi- 
nese coast. He captured Haicheng 
and laid siege to such prominent 
mainland ports as Changchow and 
Chuanchow. So exasperated were 
the Manchus that they ordered an 
evacuation of all the populace from 
a coastal strip 10 miles in width in 
order to block local support for the 
naval forces and to clear the ground 
for defensive action. This policy 
was never effectively carried through, 
but gradually over the years the 
Manchus captured all the mainland 
positions and began to marshal a 
fleet. Yet Cheng Ching, a worthy 
successor of nis father, successfully 
defied the new dynasty for 20 years 
until his death in 1682. 

However, as the grandson of Kox- 
inga now assumed leadership, the 
situation had deteriorated. Amoy, 
Quemoy and Haicheng had _ been 
lost, there was little hope of regain- 
ing significant control over the main- 
land shores, and the attritions of 
over a generation of struggle had 
undermined the vigor of resistance. 
Thus in 1683 a Manchu fleet, under 
the command of an admiral who had 
been expelled from Formosa after a 
dispute with other leaders, sailed 
from Amoy, captured the Pescadores 
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and gained the capitulation of For- 
mosa. Koxinga’s grandson was given 
an empty title of Duke and exiled to 
Peking. Formosa was now placed 
under Fukien province and admin- 
istered from Amoy. After 36 years 
of resistance, the great island became 
for the first time part of the Chinese 
Empire. 

This brief outline of the events of 
$ centuries ago is sufficient to show 
something of the challenging par- 
allels with those of our own day. 
Comparisons are revealing both in 
the nature of the combatants and in 
the pattern of events. Like the Ming 
dynasty, the modern Nationalist 
party was essentially a South Chi- 
nese movement, spreading north- 
ward over the country and establish- 
ing its national capital not in the old 
northern imperial centers, but at 
Nanking. The Mings ultimately 
transferred their capital to Peking 
but Nanking remained unusually 
important throughout their era. 
Likewise both regimes reoriented 
China from its old landed and in- 
ward patterns, emphasizing instead 
the maritime frontiers, the great 
coastal cities and the commerce of 
the southern seas. Such similarities 
only become meaningful when con- 
trasted with the opposite patterns 
which persist during most of the 
lengthy remainder of Chinese his- 
tory. 

On the other hand, a likeness of 
the Manchus and the Chinese Com- 
munists is not lacking: the ruthless 
development of a tightly disciplined 
shock nucleus; the forging of this 
unity in a secluded redoubt (Man- 
churia and Yenan) off the margin of 
the Chinese heartland; and the for- 
mulation of and quite candid an- 
nouncement to the world of an auda- 
cious, long range goal—a warning, 
moreover, largely unheeded until too 
late in each case. 

The causes of the Nationalist fail- 
ure to hold China are indeed impor- 
tantly different. Their historic pre- 
decessors succumbed in part to the 
culmination of a long history of mis- 
tule, while the Nationalists never 
really had a chance to face the in- 
sistent problems of the nation. Yet 
in each case the heavy burdens of a 
Japanese war were almost immedi- 
ately followed by heavy pressures as 
a fresh challenger on the northern 
Margins (although the Communist 
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threat had been incipient for a gen- 
eration). Certainly the use of fifth 
column tactics, bribery and skillful 
propaganda to destroy national unity 
and public confidence is evident in 
each case. 

The deliberate Manchu pose of 
efficient reformer rather than alien 
conqueror has a familiar ring. The 
exact sequence of events is, of course, 
varied, but apathy, disunity, con- 
fusion, and outright disaffection 
were abundant elements. The re- 
treat from the crucial northern 
theater, the momentary stand at the 
Yangtse, the withdrawal to the south- 
east coast and the rallying of defiant 
resistance on the offshore islands, a 
pattern peculiar to the two eras, is 
a striking culmination of the his- 
toric parallel. 

Realizing all of this as we stand 
at our moment of time, there arises 
an almost insistent temptation to 
project the analogy. But here we 
must pause and change our focus. 
For we would be guilty of an unfor- 
givable historical blindness if we 
failed to recognize that there are also 
differences of overwhelming signifi- 
cance between the contexts of the 
times. 

If the domestic political question 
in China were only a matter of a new 
government in the old tradition 
there would be little cause for criti- 
cal concern. The Manchu preten- 





sions toward reform in keeping with 
the historic Chinese pattern were not 
entirely a dishonest pose. But the 
chaos of China over the last century 
represents not just a troubled transi- 
tion from one dynasty to another, it 
expresses the agony of a comprehen- 
sive cultural revolution that is re- 
making Chinese society. No new 
government can emulate the tradi- 
tional patterns, for these have crum- 
bled under a century of cultural con- 
flict of the greatest magnitude. 


Both of the modern movements, 
Nationalist and Communist, there- 
fore necessarily represent revolution, 
not reform. Moreover, the ultimate 
pattern of that revolution is of global 
significance and the struggle in 
China is but one strand in a web of 
mortal contention among the great 
ideologies of the world. One could 
press for a more complete analogy 
and equate the Russian support of 
Red China with the Mongol war- 
riors who joined the Manchus, and 
find for the Western powers’ position 
vis-a-vis the Nationalists a precedent 
in the Portuguese cannon which 
were offered (but never used) in sup- 
port of the Mings. But to do so 
would be guilty of making history a 
plaything rather than a vital reser- 
voir of human experience. 

There are lessons in history. But 
if we cannot dismiss the past as ir- 
relevant, neither can we accept it as 
prologue. What we must do is study 
it as objectively as possible for what- 
ever meaning it may have. The his- 
torical parallel presented here is 
worthy of our attention. The po- 
litical storms rage unabated and 
who, in the midst of the shifting 
winds of these days, would be bold 
enough to say that the analogy is 
necessarily at an end? But lest our 
reading of history make us simply 
accept such a conclusion as “logical” 
or inevitable, we must likewise un- 
derstand that the differences of today 
are vital and make it imperative that 
we resist with all our energies a mod- 
ern projection of this historic pat- 
tern of events. History reveals strik- 
ing analogies between the Manchu 
and Communists conquests; should 
the latter remain dominant for long, 
we can assuredly expect that history 
will likewise reveal striking dispari- 
ties in their ultimate consequences 
to China and to the world. 
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At 12,000 feet a man freely fallingol 
is lost. In half a minute, a 6-footpa 
body would have fallen 10,000 feet. al 

For these reasons, Marine Reserve 6: 
Capt Jaques Istel (captain of the Ushi 
Parachuting Team and foremost pro. his 
ponent of “sky diving”) feels this ar on 
offers a new technique to combat re__- 
connaissance. “Sky diving” would al ch 
low recon teams to drop from great? { 
a ee heights with little risk of detection. 
Capt Istel made 2 demonstration tio 
jumps for the Marine Corps Devel- ha 
opment Center. His goal was to lov 
demonstrate how the human _ body 
can be stabilized in free-fall by use P@ 
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fallingof a swan-dive position and how a 
6-foot parachutist can land on a specified 
0 feet, target. Jumping from an OE at 
eserve 6,500 and later 2,500 feet, he proved 
the UShis point; landing only 4 yds from 
»st pro. his target, a 12-foot square air-panel 
this ar.on the Quantico airstrip. 
ibat re He also demonstrated a new para- 
yuld al chute, given him by the Russians as 
1 great gesture of friendship when he was 
ction, 1n Moscow last summer for interna- 
tration Uonal competition (left). The chute 
Devel- has eliminated one of the panels, al- 
was tolowing greater control of the drift 
1 bodycaused by the wind, enabling the 
by use parachutist to select his landing site. 
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® “Hose NOSE,” ASKED I, “WASN’T 
Woof Woof Wilson the gent that 
was always yapping about ways and 
means to increase our force-in-readi- 
ness capabilities?” 

“Now there is a horse!” Tex said, 
looking off into space and ignoring 
me. 

“Actually, Base Plate is right. 
Woof-Woof felt very strongly, and I 
suppose still does, that most of us 
within a few months after our eman- 
cipation forget what we learned at 
Basic School and lose our individual 
combat readiness.” 

At this point, Sad-Sam Patterson 
stretched his bony frame and reached 
for a beer. “Well, Cousin,” he said, 
“I’m not sure what you mean by in- 
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dividual combat readiness, but if it 
has anything to do with physical con- 
ditioning, there has sure been a lot 
of emphasis on it lately from top- 
sides. Why get so excited about it 
now? We'll have plenty of time to 
get in shape once the whistle blows.” 

“No! Sam,” Tex snapped, “you're 
dead wrong. Under present world 
conditions and the modern concept 
of warfare we'll never again have 
what you call ‘plenty of time.’ The 
need for a true force-in-readiness has 
increased tremendously and _ that 
means one that can move out in a 
matter of hours rather than in a mat- 
ter of weeks. Although the Corps 
can see that the necessary men, sup- 
plies, and equipment are on hand, 











and commanders can see that the 
necessary training and planning is 
kept up-to-date, the force is made up 
of individuals. Obviously, if the in- 
dividuals are not ready, you'll have 
delays, and you can’t possibly have 
a force-in-readiness.” 

“For instance,” Mike chimed in, 
warming up to the discussion, “look 
at some of the roly-poly increments 
we have wearing the uniform. They 
not only don’t look like Marines, 
they couldn't climb in a helicopter, 
much less climb a cargo net. You'd 
think that, as a matter of personal 
pride, they'd go on a diet and lose 
their blubber.” 

“Agreed, and that points up why 
it should, and must be, primarily the 
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individual’s own responsibility to 
keep himself in shape,” Tex said. 
“Each individual should work out a 
physical conditioning program of his 
own that will fit in best with his 
schedule, as well as his personal likes 
and dislikes. Some birds like to play 
golf, others tennis, or swimming, or 
handball. All of us can walk, either 
to or from work, or on hikes on the 
weekends. Any program, whether it’s 
an individual’s or a unit’s, should be 
progressive and continuing. A half 
an hour of calisthenics or close order 
drill, plus 1 or 2 long marches a 
week, will keep a unit in good shape, 
if the individuals supplement it with 
some exercising on their own. What 
I’m saying is that we must develop 
2 things. First, we must develop the 
individual’s responsibility, and sec- 
ond, we must develop the responsi- 
bility in our small unit leaders to 
keep their men in shape and that in- 
cludes cracking down on obesity. 
The doctors will help on working 
out diets to get a man down to his 
normal weight.” 

“It seems to me,” Mike said, “the 
physical conditioning part is only a 
start. There is a lot more to this 
‘individual combat readiness,’ and if 
‘Laughing Boy’ will get his cotton- 
picking fingers out of my blouse, 
I'll give him a cigar and enlighten 
you forthwith.” 

“What a sneaky trick,” Sad Sam 
muttered, “hiding those stinking 
ropes so all the world would see a 
poverty stricken old soldier in his 
shame. Give me two, you cheap 
skate!” 

“I can see how Sam is able to af- 
ford a new car every 2 years,” Tex 
laughed. “I'll open another round 
while. Mike has the floor.” 

“What I had in mind,” Mike said, 
“is the need for us to keep our uni- 
forms and personal gear in shape 
and on hand. Now this is easy to let 
slide insofar as officers and Staff 
NCOs are concerned. We keep tab 
on our men by regular inspection of 
clothing on the bunk. However, 


here again, is a very important re- 
sponsibility that is given to us as in- 
dividuals. Since we have plenty of 
notice on our various landing exer- 
cises and training problems, we don’t 
stop to think what we would do if 
ordered to embark in aircraft in, say, 
8 hours, and take off. Sure as hell, 
I wouldn’t be able to find my soap 
dish, small mirror and all that stuff. 
Besides having to work in a quick 
run to the PX, I'd find, when I got 
there, it was mobbed by other jokers 
in the same fix. Then, I’d remember, 
while looking for my skivvies, that 
I had converted several to shoe rags 
and had been meaning to buy some 
more. Or, even worse, my other set 
of greens were shot, but I had de- 
cided to wait until next fall to buy 
a new set.” 

“And don’t forget, Cousin,” Sam 
interjected, “all the time Old Granite 
Puss is sending for you and wanting 
to know what in the hell is taking 
your outfit so long, and why in the 
double blue blazes aren’t you with 
them, getting them squared away.” 

“This is the most chilling, demor- 
alizing conversation I’ve ever heard,” 
I ventured to comment. “I can prac- 
tically hear the brig door clanging 
shut. What’s the solution—if there 
is one?” 

“T can tell you Woof-Woof’s solu- 
tion,” Tex said. “He kept a check- 
off list. Once every couple of weeks, 
he took his list and held inventory. 
If something was missing or required 
replacing, brother, he didn’t stop 
until he had it on hand. Incidental- 
ly, he kept a copy of the list pasted 
inside the top of his locker trunk. 
He won 10 bucks off of me on our 
way to Korea, by being able to prove 
that he knew exactly every item that 
he had in his trunk. Wish I’d done 
the same! Man! what those months 


in the Ascom City warehouse did to 
my brand new golf shoes!” 

“IT remember some of the older 
officers talking about their expedi- 
tions to Iceland before we got into 
the Second War,” laughed Mike. 


“They wese bachelors and didn’t 
have time or take the trouble to stow 
their excess gear in Diego. As a re- 
sult, they had everything, including 
their blues, whites, tropical wor- 
steds, and even swords, with them. 
In Iceland, no less! Hear tell, those 
characters learned the hard way and 
didn’t make the same mistake twice. 
I guess maybe it is a good idea to 
have it all planned out as to what 
you'll take and where you'll stow the 
gear you'll leave behind.” 

“Come to think of it,” Sad Sam 
yawned, “there’s another facet to this 
thing we’ve overlooked. The other 
night I was over at the Rogers’ for 
dinner, and they were arguing 
whether she and the kids would go 
to her home or stay put if he shoved 
off. Didn’t make much sense to me, 
since I knew damn well Joe isn’t 
going any place. However, he just 
said something about not being able 
to let those things wait until the last 
minute, and we got to talking about 
something else. Guess our married 
brethren have some additional plan- 
ning to do.” 

“I can sure see Joe’s point. Not 
conly would it be only common sense 
to have something as important as 
that talked out and agreed upon in 
a leisurely manner, but also there’s 
the question of money for the trip,” 
remarked Tex. “And, say, speaking 
of money, another item most people 
leave ‘til the last minute is register- 
ing allotments. I’ve heard of some 
officers who keep a regular allotment 
going to their joint checking ac- 
count so when they shove off that de- 
tail is all taken care of. Further- 
more, although a bachelor can, of 
course, let his pay ride on the books, 
I've found it more convenient to reg- 
ister an allotment to my bank so I 
don’t have to bother with money or- 
ders or government checks when I 
want to send for something or pay 
a bill stateside.” 

“All in all, I think it’s pretty ob- 
vious that any man will be mighty 
thankful if he is not bothered with 
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all of the many time-consuming per- 
sonal details once the bell sounds. 
We'll be busy with our official duties 
and, if we're worrying about our per- 
sonal affairs, one or the other is 
bound to suffer—probably both.” 

As Tex finished speaking and got 
up to open another round, in walked 
Dave Winters, looking real shook. 

“Move over, Sam,” he growled, 
“your sad puss fits my mood. Susie’s 
mad at me for being late for our date 
—turned me away for that matter. 
The Old Man’s mad at me for not 
having the answers, and I’m mad at 
myself for being so flaming stupid!” 

“Give, son,” murmured Tex, “you 
have many sympathetic, if oversized, 
ears here present.” 

“Well, just as I was leaving the 
office, word came in that 4 of my 
men had been involved in a bad 
auto wreck. The Old Man sent for 
me and wanted to know all about 
them. You know, who was married, 
where their wives lived, did they 
have insurance, all that kind of dope. 
I recognized their names but that’s 
about all. What made it so damn 
embarrassing was that all of them 
had been with me over 6 months, so 
I couldn’t say they had just joined 
my outfit. Anyway, after giving me 
a look that would freeze a bowl of 
Kimchi, he went on questioning me 
about my unit. How many men 
were ineligible for overseas duty? 
What replacements, by rank and 
MOS, would I need to mount out? 
Hell! I didn’t see what that had to 
do with the situation. He finally 
dismissed me with this warming ex- 
pression of confidence. ‘Lieutenant,’ 
he says, ‘you are willing to accept 
the prestige and satisfaction of com- 
mand but ignore the accompanying 
responsibilities.. Brother! I dread 
to see my pink slip for this semester!” 

“What the Old Man was driving at 
ties in with what we've been dis- 
cussing,” Tex said. “We've been talk- 
ing about what an individual should 
do to keep himself combat-ready and 
therefore fulfill his responsibilities 
as a Marine, which is to say, as a 
member of a force-in-readiness. 

“As company grade officers, we also 
have the responsibility of seeing to 
it that our men are ready to move 
out in every respect and that in- 
cludes helping them keep their per- 
sonal affairs in order.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s right to 
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pry into someone else’s business,” 
Dave complained. “A man’s entitled 
to some privacy.” 


“I agree,” said Tex, “but it isn’t 
prying if you insist that they keep 
their personal affairs in order. Those 
that don’t will be the ones who want 
special liberty just when you're load- 
ing out. By holding regular conver- 
sations with each individual in your 
platoon, you can learn the main 
things about him without ‘prying,’ 
as you call it. You can advise him 
to get insurance or register an allot- 
ment if he should do it. You can 
see that he has a plan for storage of 
his car, if he owns one. You can ar- 
range talks for him with the chap- 
lain, to help him make plans for his 
dependents in case his unit moves 
out. Or, if it’s apparent he'll need 
some dough, he can talk it out in 
advance with Navy Relief or the 
Red Cross. No, Dave, he won't re- 
sent your interest in his personal af- 
fairs. He'll be damn thankful for 
your help and understanding.” 


“Now, on the more official side of 
the picture,” Mike spoke up, “I can 
see why the Old Man asked Dave 
about the overseas eligibility of his 
men. He doesn’t want to trust the 
machine record or some clerks at 
higher headquarters. We _ should 
know exactly, not only how many, 
but who we would have to replace 
if the unit is ordered overseas. We 
should also have at least a general 
idea of how we might shift around 
the old members of our team, in or- 
der to most efficiently assimilate any 
new men we receive at the last min- 
ute. Actually, it’s similar to keeping 
our equipment, not only in good 
shape, but up to date as well, insofar 
as shortages are concerned. We 
should all pay more attention to see- 
ing that our requisitions are cur- 
rent and that we can advise the next 
higher headquarters exactly what we 
are short and what needs replacing.” 

“It seems to me,” Tex said 
thoughtfully, “that here again old 
Woof-Woof’s check-off list system 
might be the answer. When you con- 
sider all of the things your men 
would have to do if they had to move 
out in a matter of hours, you’re 
tempted to push the panic button. 
For instance, they'll have to recover 
their cleaning, laundry, and shoes 
being repaired. They'll have to wash 
their dirty clothes, stand inspection, 





and give the barracks a final po- 
licing. All this, mind you, and a lot 
more, even if their personal affairs 
are in perfect order and require very 
little additional time.” 

“Yea!” Mike said. “I can just see 
one of my lieutenants coming up at 
a time like that, wanting permission 
to take off and talk to the legal- 
beagle about drawing up a will or a 
power of attorney so his wife could 
sell his car. Would you believe it, 
there are actually grown men run- 
ning around who have never taken 
the trouble to make a will?” 

“Yes, Mike, I'd believe it,” Tex 
laughed, “because I’m one of them. 
Always seem to put it off, but I won't 
any longer. However, I think we've 
come up with some pretty good 
problems that need solving as far as 
the units are concerned. I'll bet, if 
we sat down and worked out a real- 
istic mounting out procedure for our 
platoons and companies, we could 
get the Old Man to let us run some 
drills and test it out. I, for one, 
would like to feel that my company, 
small as it is in relation to the entire 
force, is actually a force-in-readiness, 
made up of individuals ready, will- 
ing, and able to move out.” 

“Aw, come off it, Tex!” Dave said, 
as he stood up to leave. “After those 
two beers and this short sojourn with 
the ‘Ale and Quail Club’ my spirits 
have been restored. Susie will for- 
give me tomorrow as usual. The Old 
Man has more pressing matters de- 
manding his attention, as they say, 
and you know as well as I do that I 
have a damn hot outfit. Why, only 
last week we shot a 92 percent re- 
qualification. Beat that if you can!” 

“I can and will,” Tex replied 
grimly. “You remind me of what 
someone once said—nobody knows 
who; anyway, he said, ‘If your own 
performance of a job looks perfect 
to you, it isn’t because you've done a 
perfect job, it’s only because you 
have imprefect standards!’ 

“You’d better stop just talking 
about what a hot outfit you have and 
take steps to insure that it really 
rates the title ‘force-in-readiness.’ ” 
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..» put ‘em in the infantry battalion 


By Capt W. J. Ankley, Inf, USA 


#@ | TopAy THE MaArINE Corps Is 
replacing the 75mm recoilless rifle 
platoon in the regimental Antitank 
company with 3 platoons of the new 
“Ontos” and their 105mm recoilless 
rifles. This is a decided improve- 
ment in the antitank capability of 
the Marine regiment, but does this 
in any way alter or improve the basic 
problem at battalion level regarding 
the need for an organic, highly mo- 
bile antitank weapon with a greater 
range than that of the 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher? As we develop the New 
Concept and spread further and 
further apart to meet an atomic 
threat will this support from regi- 
ment fill the bill? 


Let us narrow the problem down 
by first considering 2 basic premises. 
First, the 75mm recoiilless is, today, 
the only hand carried AT weapon 
with a median capability against 
moving targets up to 1,000 yards 
away and no new weapons in this 
category will be in the hands of the 
troops for the next few years. No 
attempt will be made here to discuss 
the capabilities or limitations of the 
75mm recoilless, nor to discuss the 
tactical employment of the gun it- 
self. Second, for the purpose of 
establishing a common basis regard- 
ing the need for AT protection at 
the battalion level, the following 
excerpts from the Marine Corps 
LFM-27 on antimechanized defense 
are quoted. Paragraph 103h states, 
“Subordinate units are responsible 
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for their own zones of action. Their 
requirements for local protection are 
met by the use of organic weapons.” 
Paragraph 402c states, “Employment 
of helicopter borne, airborne, or air 
transported troops as part of an 
amphibious operation requires that 
special consideration be given to 
their protection against hostile 
mechanized attack.” Lastly, para- 
graph 102b states, “Immediately fol- 
lowing the initiation of the amphibi- 
ous attack, reliance must be placed 
upon portable antimechanized weap- 
ons....” With these two basic 
premises in sind let us look at the 
case for making the 75s organic to 
the battalion today. 


Effect of Tactics 


Dependent upon the continuance 
of the present infantry tactics there 
exists today a very strong and defi- 
nite need for a better AT capability 
within the infantry battalion. Even 
in the face of a nuclear conflict this 
holds true. The basic change in 
nuclear warfare is in unit separa- 
tion, and this splitting battalions 
off by themselves, demands a greater 
organic AT capability than conven- 
tional warfare. ‘There are several 
basic premises concerning this busi- 
ness of unit separation which greatly 
affect our need at the battalion for 
our own organic AT weapons. The 
first of these is the fact that the in- 
fantry battalion is the smallest unit 
not to use unit separation within it- 


self. This sets up the infantry bat- 
talion as being committed in nuclear 
warfare to a standard policy of being 
separated from the other battalions 
within a zone or sector. The bat- 
talion must, within itself, contain 
those weapons needed to enable it 
to survive under this system. The 
capability of mutual support will 
be limited to long range weapons 
only, and the employment of close 
air support to keep a mechanized 
threat down will always be limited 
by weather and other variables such 
as enemy air. Even the proposed 
use of tactical atomic weapons will 
not completely eliminate or stop all 
mechanized threats. Atomic weapons 
may not be used in many cases, but 
their very existence will force the 
policy of unit separation upon any 
future battlefield. One more fact 
remains in this type of warfare which 
demands, above all others, the use 
of organic AT weapons within the 
infantry battalion. This is the pos- 
sible loss of battalion-sized units un- 
der atomic attack. This loss would 
immediately make the remaining 2 
battalions assault or front line bat- 
talions, with both at all times need- 
ing their own organic AT weapons. 
The possible employment by the 
regimental commander of his 3 pla- 
toons of the “Ontos” will not always 
fill this need, as he may decide in- 
itially to place 2 platoons with one 
battalion. The loss of this battalion 
would then, while resulting in the 
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loss of one-third of the manuever 
elements within the regiment, also 
result in the loss of two-thirds of the 
AT support within the regiment. 
Under the concept of future wars 
each tactical grouping such as a bat- 
talion must have within it’s organi- 
zation, or attached to it, the means 
to protect itself and to fulfill it’s mis- 
sion. As the 75mm recoilless is basic- 
ally an infantry weapon and one that 
the infantry battalion can carry with 
it at all times and under all condi- 
tions, this weapon will then provide 
the answer to the battalion’s need 
for an organic AT weapon with at 
least a minimum capability. 

The second basic fact is the dis- 
tance involved in unit separation. 
The present thinking envisages a 
minimum distance within the front- 
line battalions of at least 114 miles. 
This distance in itself eliminates 
mutual support between battalions 
except for artillery weapons or by 
movement of the units involved. 
Remember, this figure of 114 miles 
is the minimum distance for front 
line units. This requires the bat- 
talions to have weapons available 
that will reach out in front of their 
own positions, in addition to artil- 
lery, to hit targets on all sides. The 
distance between units, as it will be 
complete island-type separation, 
forces the use of highly mobile weap- 
ons to cover these greatly increased 
areas of responsibility. The 75mm 
recoilless, being man-packed and not 
limited by vehicular mobility, can 
be moved rapidly within a perimeter 
for such missions. In addition it 
does not require any minimum dis- 
tance, as does artillery, but can be 
employed right on the front lines or 
the outposts to give maximum use 
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ot its range. The battalion com- 
mander will be able to develop his 
scheme of maneuver and plan for 
AT protection on a long term basis 
because he will be assured of always 
having his own 75s. Another key 
factor regarding the distance _be- 
tween units is the increased prob- 
lem of shuffling supporting weapons 
from one unit to another. Formerly 
this did not present too much of a 
problem as the units would pass 
through one another or be adjacent 
to each other. However, in the fu- 
ture concept, units will by-pass or go 
over other units, and the opportuni- 
ty to pick up supporting weapons en- 
route has almost disappeared. Units 
must have at all times those weapons 
that are needed to protect the unit 
itself, and certainly one of these 
types is an AT weapon with a longer 
range and greater accuracy than the 
3.5 inch rocket launcher. The 75mm 
recoilless, although far from the per- 
fect AT weapon, will provide an an- 
swer to this problem in the near 
future. It fits easily within the pres- 
ent battalion organization both 
from a training and logistical stand- 
point without requiring any addi- 
tional changes to adjust for its use. 
It gives the battalion commander at 
all times a weapon with which he 
can provide a minimum of all-round 
defense under the tactics of a nuclear 
battlefield. 


Requirements of Assault Units 

The basic consideration in em- 
ployment of short or medium range 
weapons is to provide their fires in 
support of assault units. Our entire 
military concept at the present time 
is based upon the triangular concept 
for ground combat which allows for 


a reserve. This type of commitment 
permits the use of only 2 basic sup- 
porting elements at one time because 
there normally are only 2 assault 
units out of 3. This fact does not 
always hold true even in today’s con- 
ventional warfare, let alone in the 
warfare of the future with indepen- 
dently operating units necessitating 
3 assault-type units. It is easily con- 
ceivable that 3 battalions will oper- 
ate with parts of their units in the 
assault simultaneously, thus necessi- 
tating 3 supporting AT units. Grant- 
ed that the new regimental organi- 
zation with 3 platoons of “Ontos” 
will provide 3 supporting units. This 
fact will not always hold true be- 
cause of the possible employment by 
the regiment of units against vary- 
ing degrees of mechanized threats, 
thus mitigating against an even split 
of the regimental AT weapons. 
Inasmuch as the primary mission 
of Marine units is offensive in na- 
ture, we accept the fact that the de- 
fense and defensive planning are 
secondary considerations. However, 
this holds true of all services and 
countries, i.e., the offense being the 
principal means of winning wars. 
There does exist a basic difference in 
employment that is not based so 
much upon offensive over defensive 
tactics as upon a better terminology— 
assault units. The Marine Corps by 
its mission becomes primarily a force 
designed for initial assaults whether 
they be over or across a beach. The 
outstanding tactical characteristics of 
assault-type actions, no matter by 
what method, is that of initial unit 
de-centralization both in personnel 
and in control. Assault units hitting 
a beach, arriving in a landing zone, 
or dropping upon a drop zone, are 
widely scattered as far as their own 
unit integrity is concerned. In addi- 
tion they are little able to render 
support to any other adjacent or 
near-by unit at this time. It is then 
that the need for locally available, 
highly mobile, organic weapons for 
AT protection is most pressing. In 
the past it has been the practice to 
attach 75mm recoilless rifles down to 
the 2 assault battalions. This worked 
as long as those 2 battalions remained 
in the assault. There will definitely 
be times when the “Ontos” will not 
have the mobility required to be with 
the assault troops during this initial 
and critical phase. The fallacy of at- 
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taching units to 2 assault battalions 
only, lies in the fact that even in the 
past the third, or reserve, battalion 
was often committed, thus necessitat- 
ing a shift of AT weapons in mid- 
battle. Combat efficiency suffers in 
this action and also the situation 
forces gradual decimation of the 
men from the un-relieved supporting 
units. If the 75mm recoilless were 
organic to the battalion, each bat- 
talion would have with it at all 
times its own organic AT protection 
with the mobility to stay with that 
battalion at all times in any assault. 

In the future, the use of helicopter- 
borne troops will present the com- 
mander with the situation of com- 
mitting all 3 battalions in the assault 
in different areas. This can be sup- 
ported by the 3 platoons of “Ontos,” 
but these are regimental weapons 
and not always with the battalion. 
In addition, if only 2 battalions are 
committed in the assault by heli- 
copted, the regimental commander 
may decide to employ all 3 support- 
ing “Ontos” platoon with these as- 
sault units. Then, if the reserve is 
committed suddenly in another area 
by helicopter, it may result in that 
battalion being committed without 
any Opportunity to pick up  sup- 
porting AT weapons. This continual 
shuffling around of the AT weapons 
within regiments may at many times 
leave a tremendous gap in the AT 
defense of the infantry battalions. 
The major factor in this considera- 
tion is the need for AT weapons on 
the spot, within the unit at all times 
when needed. 

There is one remaining method 
of assault employment which will 
undoubtedly be more common in the 
future, mobile type conflict. This 
is the use of 3 separate battalion 
landing zones for different objec- 
tives. Each battalion in this instance 
would probably commit part of its 
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unit in the assault on its objective, 
retaining its own reserve. This will 
require within the regiment the de- 
cision to support all 3 assaulting 
units at the same time. Unless these 
battalions have their own AT weap- 
ons the regiment will retain no free- 
dom of action with its own AT 
weapons, being forced to support all 
3 units. The scattering of units over 
greater distances because of air mo- 
bility, will place an exorbitant strain 
in any attempt to shift supporting 
weapons from one unit to another. 
Each assault unit must be able, un- 
der this new method of employment, 
to provide its own minimum AT 
protection and this must be more 
than the present 53.5-inch rocket 
launcher. This is an excellent weap- 
on for close-in protection, but the 
assault units need a weapon that will 
reach out with a degree of accuracy 
to protect against tanks before they 
actually close with the infantry units. 
The 1,000 yard range of the 75mm 
recoilless provides this support at 
this time and, in addition, the dual 
capacity of this weapon which en- 
ables it to be used against ground 
targets other than tanks, assists the 
assault unit commander against 
strong points he desires to eliminate. 
Above all, this provides him with 
a weapon which will allow him to 
follow the basic tenant of supporting 
weapons; give the means to accom- 
plish the task to the man who must 
do it. 


Organizational and Logistical 
Considerations 


The past organization of the 
75mm recoilless rifle platoon as a 
part of the regimental antitank com- 
pany provides an organization that 
can be made organic to the battal- 
ions. By so doing it will provide 
the weapons needed in the battalion, 
but will increase the present strength 
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of the regiment by 2 officers and 82 
men. There are other possiblities of 
reorganization, but the adoption of 
the organization used by the US 
Army will provide the same number 
of guns in each battalion with an 
increase’ in regimental strength of 
only 2 officers and 31 men. This 
platoon carries 4 guns and consisted 
of one officer and 24 men. 


It is in an examination of logistics 
that this addition will provide a 
burden on the regiment. By assign- 
ing one platoon of 4 guns to each 
battalion we actually triple the 
amount of 75mm recoilless ammu- 
nition used in the past. This means 
an increase in tonnage of approxi- 
mately 11 tons when figured in terms 
of units of fire. This is indeed a 
formidable increase. However, this 
can be reduced to an increase of 
only 214 tons by carrying only 
guns per platoon in the initial as- 
sault as was common practice for 
US Army airborne units. 


In summary, the effect of nuclear 
warfare upon future tactics will re- 
quire strong independent-type opera- 
tions of battalions, and an increase 
of AT protection within those bat- 
talions is mandatory. The employ- 
ment of the 3 “Ontos” platoons will 
greatly assist the regiment in its 
overall supporting capability in this 
matter, but it will leave a great gap 
at the battalion level for AT pro- 
tection organic to that battalion and 
capable of being carried with it at 
all times. Don’t throw the 75s away. 
Put them down in the infantry 
battalions until we gain new highly 
mobile weapons to take their place 
that will belong to the battalion 
itself. US @ MC 
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Wide World 








By Russell S. Hibbs 


#® $‘THE AREA COMPRISING LEBANON, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Israel, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran is often referred to 
as the Middle East. This is not a 
concrete definition and “Middle 
East” and “Near East” are often 
nebulous terms. The defined area is 
geographically one of contrasts. The 
fertility of the Nile Valley and the 
Fertile Crescent is contrasted by the 
aridness of the greater part of the 
land. The surface of the Dead Sea 
1,286 feet below sea level is in sharp 
contrast with the mountains of over 
5,000 feet altitude yet only 30 miles 
distant. The area is obviously of in- 
terest to the geologist. Perhaps less 
obviously, but to no lesser degree, it 
is a treasure land for the archeolo- 
gist, anthropologist and student of 
religion. 

Nor should its historical richness 
be forgotten. The littoral plain 
bordering the Mediterranean from 
the Gulf of Iskenderon on the north 
to the Sinai Desert in Egypt has 
been the route over which countless 
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armies of history have marched. 
Hittites, Alexander the Great, Cru- 
saders and Ottoman Turks poured 
through the mountains on the north 
to pass this way. Alexandretta (Is- 
kenderon), Turkey reserves the name 
if not the exact location from the 
Battle of Issus where in 333 BC 
Alexander the Great defeated Darius 
and the numerically superior Persian 
army. Before advancing further to 
the east, Alexander swung south 
along the Mediterranean segment of 
the Fertile Crescent. After a 7-month 
seige of Tyre, he overcame this for- 
tress and proceeded to secure Egypt 
before retracing his steps north and 
then east. After winning the Battle 
of Gaugamila in 331 BC, Alexander 
controlled the Tigris and Euphrates 
Valleys, making his control of the 
Middle East complete. 

It is important to understand the 
significance of these rivers in the 
time of Alexander and their equal 
importance today. The Tigris and 
Euphrates, along with the Nile, are 





the life blood of the area. Even the 
littoral plain of Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel is dependent upon the rich 
deposits of the Nile which form this 
narrow but fertile strip. 

The muddy waters of the Nile 
color many square miles of the blue 
Mediterranean when the river is at 
flood stage. Between the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates once 
“hung” the gardens of Babylon. 
Little remains of this once famous 
city. German archaeologists exca- 
vated this site and shipped most of 
the important tablets and statues to 
the Berlin Museum prior to WW I. 
These treasures are now probably in 
Moscow. 

In the 19th Century [Mameluke] 
forces of Egypt marched as far north 
as Aleppo (Syria) and threatened to 
overthrow the Ottoman Empire; 
however, intervention of the “Great 
Powers” prevented this. 

Napoleon also used the route. 
After conquering Egypt, he em- 
ployed some 10,000 camels to trans- 
port his light guns and _ supplies 
across the Sinai Desert. His heavier 
guns were sent to Acre by sea only 
to be captured by the British and 
later were used to defeat him. Na- 
poleon’s military campaign in Egypt 
was a fiasco, but the lasting French 
influence which the following short 
period of French domination im- 
parted is difficult to appreciate with- 
out visiting Cairo or Alexandria. 
Here one finds French names, French 
books, a French speaking middle and 
upper class, et cutsine francaise. 

Concrete evidence of the historical 
importance of this route is visible 
at the Dog River Site. Lying about 
15 kilometers north of Beirut, Leb- 
anon, the pass of Nahr el-Kalb has 
seen conquerors from Ramses II in 
the 13th Century BC to Gen. Gou- 
raud in 1920. Each has left a record 
of his conquest in the form of an in- 
scription, making the rocky hillside 
an open-air museum. Unfortunately 
some smoothed the inscriptions of 
others to chisel proof of their own 
achievement. No less than 19 inscrip- 
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a battlefield for armies and ideas, it links Europe, Africa and Asia 


tions remain within an area of a few 
hundred yards. 

What generality of current value 
may be deduced from these histor- 
ical facts? 

First, the strategic location of the 
area. The Middle East has been a 
battlefield of armies and ideas. It 
is a land bridge linking Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Not only was it of 
importance in ancient histgry but 
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(here inscription by armies of Napoleon III) 


has remained so in our generation. 
Significant battles took place here 
between the Allies and the Ottoman 
Turks during WW I. During WW 
II Rommel was stopped 60 miles 
short of Alexandria. Iran served as 
an important supply route to the 
Soviet Union. In 1943 the London 
Times stated: “The whole course of 
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the war has brought home the im- 
portance of the Near East. . .” 
The present Communist vis a vis 
West conflict has amplified the area’s 
importance. Control of this area by 
the Soviet Union would destroy the 
usefulness of the Suez Canal and pro- 
vide Persian Gulf bases for Soviet 
submarines to harass shipping off the 


entire coast of southern Asia and 
eastern Africa. In Red hands it 
would increase the Soviet air capa- 
bility over Greece, Turkey and 
North Africa. 

The area’s second claim to impor- 
tance is based on its petroleum re- 
sources. The Middle East contains 
over one half of the world’s proven 
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oil reserves and accounts for 18 per- 
cent of the world’s total output of 
crude petroleum (outside the USSR 
for which exact figures are not ob- 
tainable). The western European 
nations with a population of nearly 
300 million people are dependent on 
Middle East oil. Approximately 97 
percent of the petroleum consumed 
by Western Europe comes from the 
Middle East. If this supply of oil 
were shut off, the effect on Western 
Europe’s economy and defense capa- 
bilities would be felt immediately. 
Even the United States imports sub- 
stantial quantities of Middle East oil. 
This allows the partial conservation 
of domestic sources for emergencies 
when Middle East petroleum may 
not be available. 

(Ep: The author submitted his manu- 
script to the GAzETTE many months 
before the Suez crisis arose. Thus, 
his view of the effect of this on 
Europe’s oil supply is based on fore- 
sight rather than on accomplished 
facts.) 

In spite of recent atomic energy 
developments, petroleum is, and will 
continue to be for some years, one of 
the most essential commodities to an 
industrial nation. 

The importance of petroleum re- 
sources to the countries of the Mid- 
dle East themselves is difficult to 
exaggerate. This is the one resource 
which provides the Middle East a 
substantial financial credit. Saudi 
Arabia’s wealth is a familiar story. 
Less obvious is the importance of oil 
to Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel. The large sterling credits 
provided by the Kirkuk oil fields of 
Iraq are being used to finance the 
country’s agricultural, communica- 
tion, transportation and school de- 
velopment. These are items which 
will be of value after the supply of 
petroleum is possibly depleted. A 
Development Board has been formed 
for this purpose. This Board takes 
70 percent of oil revenues and spends 
them on development schemes. It is 
believed that irrigation projects 
being developed will increase arable 





land 5 fold. Jordan, Syria and Leba- 
non, although not having large oil 
reserves, receive revenue from the 
pipe lines which cross their terri- 
tories. The oil question in Iran was 
the principal reason for the coup 
d’etat of Mossedegh and his subse- 
quent fate. 

The third basis of the Middle 
East’s importance may be termed, 
“its strategic diplomatic position.” 
This term is in itself meaningless. 
Any strategic diplomatic position is 
a result of other factors: military 
strength, strategic location, indus- 
trial capacity, natural resources, or 
technical knowledge. None of these 
aforementioned factors, except stra- 
tegic location and natural resources 
which have been discussed, are re- 
sponsible for the Middle East’s stra- 
tegic diplomatic position. Two ab- 
stract, yet important, ideas are the 
mainstays of this position: 1) The 
area is the historic center of the 
Islamic-Moslem world. 2) The area 
has the role of a representative of 
the underdeveloped countries of 
North Africa and Asia. 

Islam has been a dominant factor 
in the Middle East since shortly after 
the birth of Mohammed in 570 or 
571 AD. He was born in Mecca, 
Saudi Arabia, of a respectable but 
not prominent family. His real 
name is not certain, Mohammed 
meaning exaulted or comforter. 
Little is known of his youth; he did 
not begin his religious mission until 
the age of 40. He became the Arabs’ 
prophet and gave them a religion in 
their own tongue. (Jesus spoke a 
dialect of Syrian). 

Mohammed’s main concept was 
the oneness of God. Since Mecca 
was the trade center of the Arabian 
Peninsula which embraced pagan- 
ism, there was much opposition to 
Mohammed. This opposition forced 
him to flee to Medina. His flight, or 
Hegira, took place in 622. In this 
manner Medina became the second 
most holy Moslem city. 

In Medina, Mohammed’s _prob- 
lems were ones of state as well as of 


Prior to becoming a civilian research analyst with the Air Force, Mr. Hibbs spent 
9 years as a Regular Marine officer. At the time he left the Service, in 1954, he 
was with G2, FMFLant. It was during his tour there that he attended a Near 
East Seminar at Beirut, Lebanon and gathered the material for this article. His 
primary interest being in the intelligence field, he attended the Russian Language 
School, the Officers’ Intelligence Course at Ft Riley and served in Europe before 
going to Korea where he was also with G2 at Division level and KMCs. 
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religion. His preachings became 
more practical in nature and _ lost 
some of their previous poetic form. 
Ten years later, his following had 
spread throughout the entire Ara- 
bian Peninsula. His last conquest in 
630 was Mecca, the city that had 
driven him out. 

The Koran, meaning recital, is the 
Moslem holy book. It differs from 
the Bible in that it is considered by 
Moslems to be the word of God dic- 
tated by God to the Angel Gabriel 
and by him to Mohammed. Since it 
is the word of God, it cannot, and 
has not been challenged by Moslems 
on a scientific basis such as the Bible 
is subjected to. 

Mohammed died in 632. The 
reckoning of Islamic time uses this 
date as its origin. To truely under- 
stand the Middle East and the Arab, 
a knowledge of Islam is necessary. 
Mohammedism by H. A. R. Gibb, 
Oxford University Press, London, 
1953, is recommended for serious 
reading on the subject. 

Today, the binding force of Mo- 
hammedanism embraces one of every 
7 persons on the earth’s surface. All 
of the Middle Fast, with the excep- 
tion of Lebanon and Israel is pre- 
dominantly Moslem. Lebanon is ap- 
proximately half Moslem, half Chris- 
tian. Israel’s population is over 90 
percent Jewish. In addition to the 
Middle East countries, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, North Africa, 
parts of Malaya and the Philippine 
Islands as well as Indonesia are Mos- 
lem. The Islamic faith commands 
about 400 million people. Under 
the motivation of Islam, the Arabs 
overcame the Byzantine and Persian 
Empires and extended their control 
as far as Spain in a brief 85 years 
(632-717). This spiritual force even 
gave birth to a counter force, the 
Crusades. 

It is questionable that the Otto- 
man Empire could have controlled 
the Middle East from 1516 until 
1918 were it not for the fact that the 
Sultan of Turkey was also the head 
of the Moslem world. 

Mohammedanism has been a uni- 
fying force in the past and remains 
so at present. Although all Moslems 
are not Arabs nor all Arabs Moslems, 
the heartland of Islam is the Middle 
East. It is in that direction that the 
Moslem world looks for leadership. 

One of the acts of worship or pil- 
lars of Islam is the pilgrimage to 
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Moslem sphere 





Arab sphere 


Mecca. Every Moslem must make 
this trip once during his lifetime if 
possible. This factor focuses atten- 
tion on Mecca, Saudi Arabia. Al- 
though Saudi Arabia contains the 
two most holy Moslem cities, Mecca 
and Medina, the “Rome” of Islam 
is Cairo. Al Azar Mosque is less im- 
pressive to the eye than other mos- 
ques in Cairo, but none in the world 
is more important. Over 20,000 stu- 
dents from every Moslem country 
study the Koran and Mohammedan 
principles under the supervision of 
2,000 professors. This mosque-uni- 
versity is the molder of Islamic law 
and faith. 

With all of the Moslem world of 
400,000,000 looking toward the Mid- 
dle East, the importance of this area 
and its strategic diplomatic position 
is obvious. 

Cairo (Al Qahira the Victor) is 
many other things than the location 
of Al Azhar. It is Egypt’s capital. 
Numbering over 2 million inhabi- 
tants it is the largest city of the Arab 
world as well as of the African Con- 
tinent. It may rightfully be called 
“le Paris Oriental.” Cairo pulses 
with French restaurants, night clubs 
and horse races. To the tourist, all 
of Egypt may appear to have the glit- 
ter of Cairo and Alexandria or the 
glory of Luxor. Unfortunately this 
is not the case. 

Egypt’s total cultivatable area is 
inadequate for her teaming popula- 
tion of over 20 million persons. Con- 
sidering the several crops per year 
which some of the land is able to pro- 
duce, only .44 acres of land per per- 
son are available for the production 
of food. The fellahin, peasant, of 
Egypt lives in a poverty second to 
none, including India. To a lesser 
degree these same conditions of pov- 
erty are prevalent throughout the 
Arab Middle East. 
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There is a constant battle for ex- 
istence, the struggle of the under- 
privileged. As the center of gravity 
of the underprivileged class of North 
Africa, the Middle East and a por- 
tion of Asia, this area gains a stra- 
tegic diplomatic position. India has 
long “enjoyed” such leadership and 
prestige. With the struggle between 
Pakistan and India being no closer 
to settlement than before, with the 
United States’ greater attention to 
Pakistan, and remembering that 
Pakistan is Moslem; it may be said 
that the Middle Easts’ influence in 
Asian matters will increase rather 
than decrease. 

The countries of the Middle East 
are trying to help themselves. Iraq 
has formed her Development Board. 
Syria, Jordan and others have made 
some progress, but it is a long strug- 
gle in an area whose state of devel- 
opment has not yet reached that of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The battle can’t be won without 
aid from without. The United States 
is aiding these backward countries 
financially and through the Point 
Four Program. The latter provides 
teams of experts to give needed tech- 
nical guidance. Unfortunately, finan- 
cial aid and technical assistance 
alone are not the complete solution. 
Material progress is blocked by the 
Arab psychological approach xeno- 
phobia. This distrust of everything 
foreign has transferred the blame for 
many of the area’s own shortcomings 
to the foreigner. Americans may be 
liked as individuals, but collectively 
they are the “haves” versus the un- 
derprivileged. 

This xenophobia is not complete- 
ly unfounded. The Great Powers of 
Europe played an international game 
of chess, often with the Middle East 
as a pawn. During WW I the Brit- 
ish promised sovereignty in exchange 


for aid against the Ottoman Empire. 
T. E. Lawrence’s book, The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, gives a most in- 
teresting account of this period. At 
the close of WW I, it was decided to 
place the heartland of the Middle 
East under a system of mandates. 
France and England were designated 
the mandate powers. Lawrence was 
so shocked he changed his name to 
Shaw inan effort to escape his shame. 

The pattern continued: Egypt was 
a British protectorate until 1922. 
Iraq achieved her independence in 
1927. Lebanon and Syria were freed 
in 1944. Jordan became independent 
in 1946. 

Prior to the end of WW II, the 
United States was regarded by the 
peoples of the Middle East with 
great respect. Their impression of 
this great power beyond the seas was 
based upon contact with American 
missionaries or archaeologists. The 
role of a world power is not always 
an easy one to play to the satisfac- 
tion of all. When the United States 
assumed this role, her prestige in the 
Middle East went down. The one 
factor that hurt the United States’ 
position the most was her part in the 
formation of Israel. This is a com- 
plex, emotional question. In spite 
of which side is right or wrong, the 
fact remains that until Arab atten- 
tion is diverted from Israel the for- 
mation of any organization such as 
MEDO, Middle East Defense Organ- 
ization, will be extremely difficult. 

The Middle East has always been 
an important area because of its 
position as a land bridge linking 
Africa, Europe and Asia. It is no less 
important today. 

The Middle East is important be- 
cause of its large petroleum re- 
sources. Western Europe is largely 
dependent upon this source of oil. 
Atomic energy will not obviate this 
need for petroleum for many years. 

The Middle East has a strategic 
diplomatic position as a result of its 
leadership in the Moslem world and 
as a leader of the underprivileged 
classes of North Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. 

The Middle East is suffering from 
xenophobia. We must be certain 
that the area’s struggle for a higher 
standard of existence, in which we 
wish to aid, is not transformed by 
xenophobia and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union into 
hatred for the West. US # MC 
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Everyone talks about the New Concept and Dispersion— 


but it’s high time we think out how we will actually 


Di SpLaCe 


he Combat Base 


By Capt H. D. Fredericks 


®@ DisPLacinG A BATTALION COM- 
mand post has always been a difficult 
task; so much so that it is inevitably 
the subject of a separate SOP. 

No sooner have we mastered the 
principles of displacing a CP when 
along comes a problem in displace- 
ment that makes the moving of a 
command post seem like child’s play. 
Yet it amounts to nothing more than 
shifting the location of a BLT from 
one combat base to another in a 
nuclear war. 

Let us pose a situation so that we 
might fully understand the scope of 
the problem. 

A BLT as part of a larger force 
has made an assault landing upon 
enemy-held territory. This landing 
may have been made either by heli- 
copters or landing craft. Regardless 
of which method of locomotion was 
used, the BLT now finds itself as- 
signed an operating area well sepa- 
rated from the other BLTs in the 
division. Its mission — destroy the 
enemy in the operating area. ‘This 
mission is accomplished by establish- 
ing what is termed a combat base. 
The BLT is composed of many units 
besides the infantry. A battery of 
artillery, a platoon or company of 
4.2 mortars, tanks, 75mm _recoilless 
rifles, or any combination of these 
and other weapons might be in- 
cluded. From this combat base, ex- 
tensive patrolling will be conducted 
to find the enemy and fix him so that 
conventional and/or atomic weapons 
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may be brought to bear against him. 

Now let us add to this situation 
some circumstances which will neces- 
sitate the moving of this combat base 
to a different location. Any number 
of reasons could require this. Higher 
echelon’s ABC section may have de- 
termined that the BLTs are operat- 
ing at distances too close together 
and greater dispersion is needed. 
Perhaps the operating area is con- 
sidered cleared and the BLT must 
now move to another operating area 
to accomplish the same mission there. 
These or many other reasons may 
necessitate a move. 

The problem arises right there. 
How do you displace to another area 
and still maintain adequate security 
for your battalion CP as well as for 
all attached units, such as artillery or 
four-deuces? There are a number of 
methods of movement, all of which 
should be considered. 

First, examine those means which 
are available and which might aid in 
the move. There are helicopters; 
there are vehicles, both wheeled and 
tracked; and finally, there are the 
most reliable of all, feet. 

Second, employing the above 
means, we can adopt either of 2 basic 
methods of movement. We could 
organize our BLT into a task force 
and move in toto to our new combat 
base. Helicopters pretty much pre- 
clude this type of movement, for it is 
difficult to envision (even if we had 
the landing space) our being able to 









muster enough aati 
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task-force-type movement. But 
task- -Lorce-type movement require 
certain characteristics which 
should examine a little more ee 

Let us suppose we “saddle up” our 
entire BLT and we move out to- 
wards our new combat base. The Be 
most expeditious type of movement 
is column, but just imagine the 


length of this column once we start — 


down the road. It consists of an en- 
tire battalion of infantry, a battery 
of artillery, perhaps a platoon of 4.2 
mortars, to say nothing of tanks, 
LVTs or Motor Transport which 
might be attached and, of course, the 
supplies. Security on the march 
must be provided this column. A 
formidable task! Although difficult, 
it is not impossible, however, for the 
artillery and mortars are certainly 
capable of assisting in their own 
flank security. 

But security is not the main prob- 
lem of a task-force-type movement. 
As we proceed on our route we 
should realize that at any moment 
we may come in contact with ele” 
ments of the enemy. No longer are 
our battle lines contiguous and no 
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a it? Move the artillery by I on 
copter and let every one else wa m an advance party, 
: elon and 3) a rear echelon. 


p Oo move 
j purpose of this a to 
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longer can we insure against large 
groups of infiltrators. Therefore, we 
must be prepared to do combat at 
any moment. But how prepared are 
our supporting arms? They are on 
the road, and it takes time to set up 
artillery pieces and 4.2 mortars and 
have them ready to fire effective sup- 


port. 


Therefore, we have put ourselves 
in a position where we are undertak- 
ing a good sized movement with no 
supporting arms which we can read- 
ily call upon except air, naval gun- 
fire, tanks and organic mortars. Naval 
gunfire is not always available. The 

lanes are wonderful, but even the 
pilots will admit that they can’t do 
everything, and what happens if the 
weather is bad? 

Let’s face it— the Landing Force 
is not built to run strong task forces 
across country and still possess the 
supporting arms which we would 
like to have. 

Moreover, we have been consider- 
ing a situation where tanks and a 
good supply of wheeled vehicles or 
LVTs were available. Let us look a 
bit farther into the future. Our 
landing will be made almost entirely 
by helicopter. There are no tanks. 
Jeeps and small trucks are in short 
supply. Even the artillery has the 
helicopter as its prime mover. In a 
situation such as this a_task-force- 
type displacement would be virtually 
impossible. We could walk? What 
about the artillery — who is going to 
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be organized so that an effective dis- 
placement can be conducted. 
However, before we decide on or- 
ganization, we must determine 
whom we are going to have to move. 
First, there will be the infantry—the 
rifle companies and weapons com- 
pany. Then, there will be the CP for 
this organization, which will, inci- 
dentally, be the command post for 
the entire combat base. Finally, 
there will be the attached support- 
ing arms — the artillery battery and 
the 4.2 mortar unit, whatever size it 
may happen to be. And so there are 
the units. In this movement we must 


































ss uf ¢ . be 
ke a in mind the fact tha 
t ntry must provide securi 
for and the supporting arms. 


e battalion CP is most efficient- 
laced in 3 echelons — 1) a re- 
aissance group or what we shall 
2) a forward 


The first echelon of the battalion 
command post consists of an advance 
party. Under our present concept 
we may have to fight and seize the 
terrain on which the combat base 
will be located. And so we recom- 
mend that a rifle company form the 
basis for the advance party. Attached 
to the company and moving with the 
company CP would be certain per- 
sonnel necessary to accomplish the 
functions of the advance party. The 
headquarters commandant is neces- 
sary, for he will lay out the battalion 
CP. The communications officer’s 
services can probably best be used at 
the old combat base. In his place we 
recommend the communications 
chief who can make the necessary 
preparations at the new combat base. 
Wiremen will be necessary but they 


should be few in number. Guards 
and guides can be eliminated since 
personnel from the rifle company 
can perform these functions. In ad- 
dition to these, we recommend that 
the following be included in the ad- 
vance party. First and foremost, we 
should include the artillery recon- 
naissance party, for the positions for 
the artillery battery should be chosen 
prior to its displacing forward. Sec- 
ond, a representative from the four- 
deuces should be included. Opera- 
tions must be co-ordinated; and who 
is better able to do this than a repre- 
sentative from the $3 section? Con- 
sequently, we recommend the Assist- 
ant $3 going along to co-ordinate 
these activities. And so, let us sum- 
marize the composition of our ad- 
vance party: 


One Infantry Company 
Assistant $3 

Headquarters Commandant 
Communications Chief 
Wiremen 

Artillery Reconnaissance Party 
4.2 mortar Reconnaissance Party 


It should be understood that cer- 
tain additions and deletions may be 
necessary in this list depending upon 
the task organization of the BLT. 


ow let us examine the forward 
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curity on the march. This comp 

job will be a little more difficult 


than that of the company we sent 
with the advance party, however, for 
now vehicles must traverse the route, 
and whenever vehicles are combined 
with foot troops, movement becomes 
more tedious. 

A rifle company is the basic unit 
of the forward echelon. Now that 2 
of the 3 rifle companies are moving 
to the new combat base, it is the 
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proper time for the battalion com- 
mander’s command group to dis- 
place. The command group consists 
of the S3, the S2, and the supporting 
arms co-ordination center or opera- 
tions center which consists of the ar- 
tillery liaison officer, the air liaison 
officer, the naval gunfire liaison offi- 
cer and any other supporting arms 
representatives which may be with 
the battalion. These people natural- 
ly bring their radio jeeps with them. 
More communicators will have to be 
moved forward — perhaps the radio 
relay set-up will displace at this time. 

We now have the battalion com- 
mand group moving forward under 
protection of the infantry and the 
support of the artillery which is still 
situated with the third rifle company 
in a tight perimeter at the old com- 
bat base location. We must, at this 
point, think ahead and prepare to 
provide ground supporting arms for 
the artillery when they displace. 
And so, with the forward echelon of 
the CP we find both the 81s and the 
4.2s displacing forward. 

Let us digress for a minute from 
the chronological displacement of 
the combat base and discuss the vari- 
ous possibilities of moving the mor- 
tars to the new combat base. First, 
if there are no 4.2 mortars attached 
to the battalion, it is imperative that 
the 81s displace with the forward 
echelon. They will likely be the 
only ground supporting arm capable 
of reaching out far enough to sup- 
port the movement of the rear eche- 
lon. Second, if we have both the 
4.2s and the 81s we are not bound 
to move them both with the second 
echelon. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that if the 4.2s are attached, 
they move with the forward echelon, 
for they have, the range necessary to 
support the movement of the rear 
echelon. The employment of the 81s 
in such a situation, however, is a 





matter of personal opinion. ‘They 
may be moved with the forward 
echelon; split between all 3 echelons, 
or split between the forward and rear 


echelons. No matter which method 
best suits your particular situation, 
one primary factor should be kept 
in mind at all times — you need a 
ground support arm that can sup- 
port the artillery in the rear echelon 
as they move forward. 

And so, the forward echelon of the 
BLT consists of the following: 


One Rifle Company 
Battalion CO’s Command Group 
S3 
S2 
Air Liaison Officer 
Naval Gunfire Liaison Officer 
Artillery Liaison Officer 
Other Supporting Arms Repre- 
sentatives 
Runners and Staff Assistants 
Communications Personnel 
4.2 Mortar Unit 
81mm Mortar Platoon 


Our rear echelon of the BLT con- 
sists of all other units of the battal- 
ion. They will displace forward 
when the forward echelon safely 
reaches the new combat base. 

The remaining 2 platoons of 
weapons company are split into 3 
sections and a section attached to 
each rifle company. Thereby we ar- 
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range for their eflicient movement 
and at the same time give each rifle 
company the benefit of their fires 
and capabilities. 

All of the above has been predi- 
cated on the premise of a foot move 
ment with a small number of vehi. 
cles. What would be our situation 
if LVTs were available? The situa. 
tion would be very similar. We still 
recommend that the movement be 
made by echelon, for we believe in 
the power and protection of support 
ing arms that can support us while 
we move. Another possibility is that 
our battalion might be moved by 
helicopters. Again we would move 
by echelon. Let me reiterate, this 
article speaks out strongly against 
packing up the battalion to move in 
one gigantic leap across country. 

There is another aspect to this dis 
placement problem. I believe that 
the first echelon, or advance party, 
stands an excellent chance of gain- 
ing the site of the new combat base 
by moving during the pre-dawn 
hours. 

The disadvantage of moving over 
unfamiliar terrain at night need not 
necessarily exist if we plan properly. 
The company which will be with the 
advance party should, on the day 
before displacing, have some of its 
elements conduct extensive patrol. 
ling over the route to be traversed. 
These patrols will be the company’s 
guide to the new combat base. 

The disadvantage is further offset 
when one considers the advantages 
which accrue to the first echelon 
making the predawn movement 
First, it obtains secrecy because dark- 
ness will help shield the movement. 
Second, because of the secrecy there 
is a greater chance of surprise, espe: 
cially if we must forcibly seize the 
new combat base. Third, the ad- 
vance party is in its new position 
during the first hours of daylight, 
which should permit the other 2 
echelons to complete displacement 
prior to darkness. 

There are undoubtedly many oth 
er recommendations, ideas and the 
ories on how the displacement of a 
combat base should be made. This 
article does not purport to present 
the “school solution.” On the com 
trary, it only hopes to stimulate some) 
thought on the subject and from this 
thought perhaps the “school solu: 
tion” will be evolved. US g MC 
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A missile’s accuracy in reaching its target 
depends upon the reliability of precision 
electronic controls, 

From the very beginning, scientists and 
engineers of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation have been at work on 
guided missile systems, applying world-wide 
experience and a score of special skills. 

FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATO- 
RIES and FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY, 
both divisions of IT&T, are deeply engaged in 
research, development, and manufacture of 
missile guidance and precision remote control 


We build electronic “BRAINS” for guided missiles 


systems... contributing to the conception and 

operation of such missiles as the Terrier, Talos, 

Sparrow, Meteor, Rascal, and Bomare. 
Missile guidance is one more field in which 

the creative engineering and the 

integrated facilities of IT&T are 

developing new concepts in elec- 

tronics and telecommunications. 


aT. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Ye 








# AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC INTER- 
preters, or the MOSs 0240 and 0241 
are as important a part of our com- 
bat team as the rifleman or the air- 
craft jockey. 

Shortly before the beginning of 
WWII, ColGen von Fritsch, Chief 
of Staff of the German Army, pro- 
phesied that the side having the best 
photographic intelligence would win 
the next war. At the end of WWII, 
Adm R. K. Turner stated that photo- 
graphic reconnaissance and _ photo- 
graphic interpretation had been the 
major sources of intelligence in the 
Pacific War, and that their impor- 
tance could not be overemphasized. 
In Korea, photographic interpreta- 
tion again proved in many instances 
to be the only means of obtaining 
detailed, accurate and timely infor- 
mation regarding the enemy and his 
terrain. 


realistic training for APIs 


. .. is necessary if they are to maintain their proficiency in 


providing ground and air commanders with vital intelligence 


By MSgt Elra Ellis 


Aerial photography can be used to 
collect information from otherwise 
inaccessible areas. This is perhaps 
the most important military advan- 
tage. The photograph is a perma- 
nent record of the vast amount of 
detail within the camera’s field of 
view. 

The interpretation of aerial photo- 
graphs is the responsibility of a rela- 
tively small group of specially trained 
individuals. Their job is to under- 
stand the nature of significant intel- 
ligence information and, from this 
understanding, to identify, collate, 
evaluate, report and disseminate as 
may be appropriate. This appears to 
be a straightforward job, but the 
vastness of the range of knowledge 
required makes photographic intelli- 
gence complex work. 

The interpreter must devote a 
great amount of time to study and 
practical experience if he is to main- 
tain or improve his proficiency. To 
be able to do this, reference and 
training material is required, espe- 
cially aerial photos. 

The recommended procedure to 
accomplish a realistic and continu- 
ous training cycle for our API peo- 
ple would be: 

1) Each battalion or larger size 
unit request aerial photography of 
all training exercise areas. The re- 
questing unit would make overlays 
of its defensive area showing exact 
locations of gun emplacements and 
all camouflaged implements of war. 
The requesting unit would hold the 
overlays for a specified time, i.e. 4 
months, then make distribution to 
each Division, Wing, FMFLant, Air- 
FMFLant, FMFPac, AirFMFPac and 
Martcom G2s for comparison of 
findings of the API people. 

2) The photo squadron taking re- 
quested photos would make distribu- 
tion of one print to each of the 
above commands in addition to the 
copies required by the requesting 





activity. Prints sent to units other 


than requesting activity will be 
marked with the usual marginal data 
plus “API Training Photos.” 

3) The major commands receiving 
API training photo prints will pro- 
duce enough copies to supply each 
of their own units having an API 
capability. 

4) Each unit or command receiv: 
ing API training photos would cause 
API personnel to interpret, annotate 
and prepare a photo interpretation 
report (see form below) and forward 
a copy to each major command listed 
in paragraph | above for compati- 
son of the various commands’ find- 
ings. 

5) After overlays were received 
from the original requesting com- 
mand, each API man could see what 
he missed or actually found. Com- 
manders could see their camouflage 
and dispersion deficiencies, photo 
pilots would obtain realistic training 
and our API people would be kept 
active and alive with worthwhile 
training. We want the best riflemen 
available, so why not have the best 
API people available? 
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PHOTO INTERPRETATION REPORT 
TRAINING 
Mission Data. 
Focal Approx. 
Type Photography Mission No. Date Print No. Length Altitude Scale 
Vertical 7TRS=397 6Jul56 1-56 12" 5000' 1:5000 
Locality: North of Tengan, Okinawa 


Prints 1-19 DT1436 to DT 1541 
17-235 DT1436 to DT 1739 
AMS V 503 Okinawa 1:50,000 Sheets 6632 II and 66357 IV 


Areas Covered: 


Map Reference: 


SUMMARY : 


This sortie was of good quality, but shadowy detail was poor due to the 
heavy overcast at the time of photography. 

The coverage consisted of selected areas requested by G2, lst MarDiv. 
Many items of immediate value were found. 

1. The following items were extracted from Sortie 7TRS=-397: 








ITEM PHOTO 
NO. NO. CO-ORDINATE DESCRIPTION 
1 1-19 DT079411 2 Open emplacements, camouflaged AA or 
Mortar 
2 5-19 DT135415 2 probable camouflaged arty pieces in ruins 
of house 
3 7-19 DT032677 AApsn, covered emplacement and A/W posn in 
vicinity 
4 1523 DT174369 Vehicle park (occupied) 
5 21-23 DT157402 Revetments, possible stores 
6 22-23 DT103209 2 covered emplacements, probably mortars 
JOHN L. SMITH 


API Officer 


her 


Ground Tactical Analysis reports 
cover the interpretation of enemy in- 
stallations and activities to the extent 


ground forces. Ground tactical in- 
formation may be presented on the 
findings of one sortie or mission in 


the findings of a number of sorties 
flown over a particular sector in a 
period of time and thus constitute a 








be A : Nae : . : ; 
baila that they affect the ground tactical which case it will usually constitute Summary Report; or it may involve 
‘ situation. As such these are the basic an Immediate Report (as in the sam- a detailed analysis of a sector and be 
; photo interpretation reports of the ple shown above); or it may include _ presented asa detailed study. US @ MC 
‘ing 
21 0- 
ar ke we sR 
\PI 
eiv- Suspended in Space 
use ; atti St : 
we @® In tne pays of the Chaumont and Henderson it was required that a periodic inspection be held to 
mi: see whether or not a Marine needed his shoes resoled. This inspection was accomplished by opening 
om ranks and having one rank at a time raise the right leg to the front then the left. I took part in one 
ard of the above inspections at the old Pine Point Hotel Marine Barracks, NOB, Norfolk, Va. when the 
sted famous and late departed Louis Cukela (then Major) was inspecting officer. 
ari- It seems that one man had his right leg extended and the man on his right had his left leg extended 
nd- (contrary to the idea of course) Maj Cukela gazed down the rank and hollered “Now who in zee hell 
is zee vice guy mit both feets in zee air!” 

al Capt J. J. Sullivan 
om: When the Creases Cease 
hat @ As PLATOON COMMANDER of the Base Patrol, MB, Pearl Harbor, I took great pride in the impeccable 
om- uniforms worn by my men. I strived zealously to set the example. 

age One morning at troop inspection I devoted a major share of time to the subject of military creases. 
oto There were too many cases where shirts were not up to par. I finally completed the inspection with a 
ing 5-minute dissertation on the fine art of pressing in the razor-edged creases, fore and aft. 


ept Upon return to my quarters at noon that day my uniform-conscious wife greeted me with the com- 


nile ment, “Well, this the first time I’ve ever seen you wear a shirt with a military crease on the left side and 
. ® i had 

nen | none on the right!”. . . ; 
ail Capt G. C. Martin 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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NUCLEAR AMPHIBIOUS 
SHIPPING 


® San Dieco, Carir.—Col Vance’s ar- 
ticle on Nuclear Power and Military 
Transportation in the October issue is 
fine—as far as it goes. I feel he is being 
overly conservative on his requirements 
under c) on page 49. His LST at 30 
knots, 2,000 tons of cargo and 300 troops 
does not represent a real advance, ex- 
cept in speed and endurance, over the 
present LST. 

Why restrict the new amphibious ship 
designs to LST? The new LSD-28 class 
has shown that this ship has tremendous 
possibilities for the future. It is already 
up to fleet speeds under conventional 
design, but its endurance, speed and size 
could be improved to the point where 
we will really have a ship worthy of the 
high-speed amphibious forces of the 
future. 

The advent and future development 
of the vertical envelopment concept for 
future amphibious assault may take us 
into many places where the beaching of 
LST is either impractical or unwise. I 
am not saying that we should scrap the 
LST as it still has a future, particularly 
if it can be made to meet Col Vance’s 
requirements. I am saying that we need 
a better amphibious ship to be the team- 
mate of our future LPH (and transport 
seaplanes). This need can be met with 
a nuclear-powered, high speed, long en- 
durance “super” LSD. This LSD can be 
simply a “souped-up” version of the 
LSD-28 class. It should be capable of 
carrying approximately a BLT. Reten- 
tion of its wet-well characteristics will 
give it the capability of handling Col 
Vance’s nuclear-powered 60-ton capacity 
LVT. Underway launching techniques 
can reduce its vulnerability in the ob- 
jective area. 

Such a ship could be used for carrying 
and landing a BLT of the future, an 
armored task force, or high priority 
heavy equipment and cargo. We have 
already accepted the BLT as our basic 
unit for unit separation. Why not plan 
a modern, high speed ship to carry this 
unit when landed over a beach, or to 
supplement landing elements when they 
are landed by vertical means? The day 
of the vertical envelopment for all ele- 
ments of the amphibious assault is still 
a way off. It therefore behooves us to 
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keep the art of amphibious ship design, 
in which we have been the world leader, 
alive and well 
We should look to the day when the 
amphibious force will be comprised of 
teams or task groups of LPH and 
“super” LSD can and should be the 
APA of the immediate future, and serve 
as a competent running mate for the 
LPH. 
BrigGen A. L. Bowser 


SHIP EM OVER! 


@ Quantico, Va.— Every year thou- 
sands of good, dependable, trained Ma- 
rines leave us. The majority of these 
are “‘first-cruise’” Marines. To replace 
them is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. Sometimes we must enlist men of 
lower caliber than we like. Enlisting 
and training thousands of new Marines 
each year is expensive and time consum- 
ing, and results in a large percentage of 
inexperienced men in our ranks. We try 
to re-enlist our seasoned Marines when 
their first “cruise” expires, but they still 
go. Why? 

I think that one of the main reasons 
Marines fail to re-enlist after their first 
enlistment is ignorance. Ignorance of 
the true benefits a Marine career holds 
for them. Ignorance too, of their oppor- 
tunities for personal improvement. This 
seems unreasonable when we consider 
the constant and prodigious efforts of 
Marine Corps, Post and Unit Re-enlist- 
ment Officers; but I believe it’s true. 
Why? Because a vital factor is missing 
from our re-enlistment program — the 
personal touch! 

By the “personal touch” I mean con- 
stant day-to-day interest in the future of 
each Marine. The personal interest of 
every officer and staff noncommissioned 
officer in the career of each fledgling Ma- 
rine. Our Corps is noted for being a 
small, elite fighting organization; for 
the ties that bind each Marine to his 
fellows — personal ties. 

But how do we go about the matter 
of encouraging young Marines to re- 
main in our Corps? Do we show our 
personal interest? Maybe. We wait 
until 5 or 6 months before his enlist- 
ment expires, and then we “give him an 
interview.” We send him to the re-en- 
listment officer, and sometimes his com- 
manding officer; people he rarely knows. 


They (strangers, usually) are expected to 
suddenly convince him, with facts and 
figures, that it is to his best interest to 
remain in the Corps. They are expected 
to do this in the space of a few, short, 
“interview” hours. 

Unfortunately, the Marine concerned 
usually has a few ideas of his own con. 
cerning his best interests: ideas that he 
has conceived in the years before the 
interviews. He is flattered by the Ma. 
rine Corps’ sudden interest in his future 
— but not convinced. For years he has 
wanted an automobile, extra clothes, a 
wife, children, television — and couldn't 
afford it. His friends of high school 
days have those things. He knows that. 
He has checked jobs on the “outside” 
and finds that he can earn perhaps 
$75.00 a week; the way he figures, he 
gets just about that much a month. Or, 
he may want to go to college; to improve 
his earning capabilities, or just because 
of a thirst for knowledge. 


Whatever his plans and desires, they 
weren’t formulated during the last 6 
months of his enlistment. They have 
been taking form in his mind during his 
entire enlistment, and maybe _ before. 
It’s true that he may not realize just 
what he intends to do when he “gets 
out.”” He may only have ideas and de- 
sires. He may not have formed these 
half-thoughts and wants into solid plans. 
But the feeling is there when re-enlist- 
ment time rolls around. And no matter 
what the re-enlistment officer has to say, 
our Marine accepts or rejects it on the 
basis of what he wants. 

Well, all right. You say everyone 
knows this, and the Cordiner Committee 
is taking care of it. Let’s be realistic. 
It doesn’t make much difference what 
the Cordiner Committee comes up with. 
If we don’t make our Marines feel 
wanted, and don’t keep them constantly 
aware of the advantages of a Marine 
career, and don’t show a constant per- 
sonal interest in their future — our Ma- 
rines will continue to leave us. They 
may regret it, but they will go, feeling 
they’re doing the “right thing.” 

There is the problem: What can we 
co about it? Here’s what I suggest: 

1) Talk it up. Not sometimes, but 
everytime we have a chance. When a 
Marine talks about getting out to finish 
high school or go to college, take your 
cue. Tell him how he can complete high 
school in the Corps. Tell him how to go 
to college in the Corps. Offer to help 
him with his studies; and do it. Don't 
send him to the Educational Office, take 
him. It isn’t easy to get started on edu- 
cation. He needs your help to get going. 

If your Marine talks about a job on 
the outside, talk to him about his Ma 
rine future. Not sometimes, everytime. 
When he talks about money, you show 
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him how much he would have to make 
on the “outside” to equal what he earns 
in the Corps. Retirement? Show him 
how we will stand money-wise at the 
age of 38 or 40. Security? Show him 
how much insurance would cost that 
would equal the survivors benefits. Dif- 
ferent duty stations? Help him pick a 
good one. 

Won't this take a lot of your valuable 
time? Sure it will. But there is nothing 
more important to us than to have good, 
experienced, career Marines. Would you 
rather have your Marine leave and have 
to train a new one? Not I. 


That’s my first suggestion. My second 
suggestion is for the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and is designed to help 
us in re-enlisting our Marines. 

2) Send a “re-enlistment kit,” similar 
to the one provided re-enlistment offi- 
cers, to all officers and staff noncommis- 
sioned officers. This kit must contain 
information to help us in our day-to- 
day re-enlistment efforts. It should con- 
tain: 

a. A breakdown of figures comparing 
a Marine’s income in each rank with the 
salary he would have to earn “outside” 
to have the same standard of living. 

b. Educational opportunities in the 
Corps; both military and civilian schools, 
including cost and procedure for entry. 
(I know it’s in orders.) 

c. Opportunities for commissioning 
from the enlisted ranks. Yes, I’ve seen 
the order, have you? 

d. Promotion opportunities. The 
honest facts; we don’t gain anything by 
kidding ourselves about super-accelerated 
promotions. 

e. Family and emergency aid, avail- 
able through Navy Relief and Red 
Cross. 

f. A personal message from the Com- 
mandant telling us how he thinks and 
feels about the re-enlistment program. 
Our Corps isn’t so big that everything 
has to come from the Commandant in 
detached, third-person orders and bulle- 
tins. Besides, our present Commandant 
has shown on many occasions his desire 
to speak personally to us. 

Before sending this kit out, the Com- 
mandant might well write a letter to all 
commanding officers telling them his 
personal views on the subject of re-en- 
listment. 

If I seem presumptuous in making 
these suggestions for the Commandant’s 
action, let me say that every Marine 
looks to the Commandant for guidance; 
and that in a matter like this, a personal 
message from him means far more than 
a directive originating in the hidden 
recesses of headquarters. 

Do I think that these suggestions will 
completely solve our re-enlistment prob- 
lems? No, but it will put the emphasis 
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back where it belongs; on all the officers 
and Staff NCOs. It will make our Ma- 
rines realize that they really are “well 
off” in the Corps: and many good Ma- 
rines will re-enlist because they know a 
Marine career is what they want. 
Expensive? Not half so expensive as 
recruiting and training thousands of 
men each year. Complicated and difh- 
cut? Not our part; it just takes consid- 
eration and honest effort. Will it work? 
Only if you make it work. Is it worth 
the trouble? I think so. 
Capt J. K. Parker 





SGT MAJ SPEAKS 


@ Cuerry Point, N C—We are well 
aware of the deficiencies that exist be- 
tween the staff noncommissioned officer 
and the command, and the staff non- 
commissioned officer and his subordi- 
nates. The only people to whom we can 
turn for help in this critical situation 
are ourselves. The staff noncommis- 
sioned officer, and only he, can alleviate 
this situation. 

The question is continually asked, 
“How?” There are numerous answers 
to this question which I will delineate 
at this time. 

First of all, when we are presented the 
warrant informing us we have been pro- 
moted to the staff rank, we assume 
certain prerogatives which include au- 
thority, prestige, responsibility and cer- 
tain privileges. The 4 prerogatives 
mentioned above, work together as a 
team for our betterment. If we utilize 
the authority which we inherit with 
our warrant we will carry out our re- 
sponsibilites and, in turn, receive the 
privileges and prestige that are com- 
mensurate with our rank. 

What are our responsibilities? We are 
first responsible to our Commanding 
Officer, to live up to the faith and trust 
he placed in us when we were promoted 
to the Staff NCO rank. We must carry 
out our assigned duties and whatever 
other duties deemed necessary, so that 
the mission of our unit is accomplished. 
Secondly, we are responsible to our sub- 
ordinates regarding their proper train- 
ing for the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion. When I mention training, I don’t 


mean technical training only. We have 
to properly indoctrinate the privates, 
privates first class, corporals and ser- 
geants in the basic Marine principles 
such as military courtesy, neatness ana 
bearing, leadership and command pres 
ence. Along with this we must take a 
personal interest in the men working 
directly for us; continually show them 
the confidence and trust we place in 
them. 

Our responsibility does not end at 
the expiration of the working day. If 
one of our men gets into trouble after 
working hours or is confronted with a 
problem that requires advice and help, 
he should feel free to consult us at any- 
time. One of the faults of the present 
day Staff NCO is that he too often shrugs 
off the problems of the junior men as 
being minor when they, in fact, are the 
paramount thoughts in that man’s mind. 


Now to the subject of our responsi- 
bility to the command. Our present day 
commanding officer, by virtue of the 
scope of modern warfare, has a multi- 
plicity of jobs thai he, as one individual 
cannot possibly administer. If we can 
relieve him of some of the pressure that 
is incurred by being commanding offi- 
cer, such as the upkeep of barracks, 
maintenance of the aircraft, administra- 
tion, keeping the troops informed, les- 
sening of disciplinary cases by virtue of 
the Staff NCO asserting his authority; 
then we have upheld the true meaning 
of the Staff NCO warrant and are fully 
justified in claiming the priviledge and 
prestige we rate. 

The Staff NCOs of MAG-24 did an 
outstanding job in this respect on a 
recent TRAEX. I believe one of the 
reasons largely responsible for this was 
the fact that they worked and lived with 
our men 24 hours a day. The squadron 
commanders were free to carry out their 
assigned mission, that of training their 
pilots for combat. I fully realized, while 
in garrison, we cannot be with our 
troops 24 hours a day; but we can de- 
finitely impress them with the idea that 
we are available by either telephone or 
personal call at all times, if the situation 
warrants this action. We can stop in at 
his barracks frequently during off duty 
hours; take a check in his mess hall on 
occassion. All this makes our men feel 
someone has a personal interest in his 
welfare. If we know our men’s problems 
first hand we can better cope with them 
and can more readily expect him to do 
a first class job for the Marine Corps. 

Staff noncommissioned officers must 
not use these rockers to rock away the 
last 2, 4 or 6 years on 20. Let’s utilize 
them for the purpose for which they 
were intended, getting the job done in 
the most expedient and efficient manner 


possible. 
SgtMaj C. P. Gaines 
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At Last! 


THE MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE—- 


Gen G. C. Thomas, USMC (Ret), Col 
R. D. Heinl, Jr., USMC, RAdm A. A. 
Ageton, USN (Ret). 478 pages. 
United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Maryland. $5.75 


As stated in the Preface of the book, 
The Marine Officers Guide has 3 ob- 
jectives: 

“First, to introduce the Marine Corps 
to potential officers—that is, to describe 
the Corps, to give a general picture of 
the life and duties of a Marine officer, 
and to tell how one becomes an officer. 

“Second, to advise and guide inex- 
perienced officers, and to provide a 
stockpile of information about their new 
career—as one older officer put it, “To 
include in a book, the things you spend 
your first 4 or 5 years finding out.’ 

“Third, to provide a source of Marine 
Corps reference material, at officers’ 
level, for everyone — second lieutenant 
to colonel, Regular or Reserve, soldier 
or civilian.” 

The first work of its kind and scope 
written solely for and about US Marine 
Officers, the Marine Officer's Guide ably 
satisfies a long standing need. Before 
progressing very far into this publica- 
tion, the thought occurs, “Why hasn’t 
someone done this before?” Probably 
scores of officers have considered under- 
taking the task but were discouraged by 
the tremendous amount of research re- 
quired and the endless hours of writing 
and rewriting involved in order to pre- 
sent this accumulation of facts in a 
readable, interesting manner. 

That the authors have succeeded in 
this monumental task, after more than 
3 years of effort must certainly have 
been because of their recognition of 
how valuable such a guide would be to 
the majority of the Officers’ Corps. Even 
after 20 years, it is still easy to recall 
the many questions that arise in one’s 
mind upon joining the Corps—the an- 
swers to which, until now, could not be 
found in a book or manual. Further- 
more, the availability of a ready refer- 
ence, containing a really excellent in- 
dex, will certainly be a welcome addi- 
tion to any officer’s professional library. 

Gen G. C. Thomas and Col R. D. 
Heinl, Jr. are an eminently qualified 
team for the preparation of a Marine 
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Officer’s guide. Gen Thomas, retired, 
but called back to active duty in a top 
Defense Department billet, gives the 
book the benefit of his long and distin- 
guished service in the Marine Corps, 
combined with a penetrating insight into 
Marine affairs—past, present and future. 
To him the Corps has always been not 
only his profession but also his hobby. 
Col Heinl’s talented writing is well 
known to all GazeTTe readers and it is 
apparent that the great majority of the 
book was written by him. That he has 
succeeded in presenting the material in 
such an interesting manner is another 
tribute to his skill and imagination. 
RAdm A. A. Ageton is well known for a 
highly successful naval career and as 
the author of the Naval Officer's Guide. 
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It is obvious that the authors have 
achieved their stated objectives admira- 
bly and almost every chapter contributes 
in some degree to all 3 of these objec- 
tives. As an example, the chapter en- 
titled ‘Officers’ Individual Administra- 
tion” will be of interest to potential and 
newly commissioned officers alike as well 
as to old timers who desire to refresh 
their memories or possess a handy ref- 
erence. This chapter covers officers’ 
records, promotion and precedence, re- 
tirement and separation, official corre- 
spondence and security, leave and lib- 
erty and identity devices. 

As in all really interesting works, 
there is controversial matter to be 
found. While an obvious effort was 
made by the authors to follow the prin- 
ciple “that it is better to be general 
and correct, rather than specific and out 
of date,” some “specifics” have crept 
in which are at variance with existing 
regulations. For example, the Guide 
admonishes “Never let your trouser 
belt overlap more than an inch” whereas 
the Marine Corps Manual states “... not 
less than 2 inches beyond the buckle.” 





INTEREST TQ OUR READERS 


| passing in review 


Other “specifics” are at complete vari- 
ance with the personal opinions of many 
experienced officers. Not wishing to 
take sides, it would nevertheless be in- 


teresting to know where dress buttons 


can be purchased that will respond to 
the Guide’s instructions “To remove 
gold plate, dip buttons in nitric acid 
(rinse well) or buff them on a wheel.” 
A regular contributor to the GAZETTE 
(who shall remain unnamed due to his 
age, rank and the fact that he learned 
the hard way) gave a new set of dress 
buttons the nitric acid treatment and 
was spared the trouble of “rinse well.” 
It seems, to paraphrase his highly de- 
scriptive explanation of this phenome. 
non, that the acid not only removes the 
gold plate but also the plastic button 
under the plate. Furthermore, even if 
this were not the plastic age, there are 
many officers who feel that if the but- 
tons were intended to be shiny, they 
would have been so manufactured. 

However, as Gen R. McC. Pate states 
in the Foreword, “. . . in no book—not 
even this excellent Guide—can you dis- 
cover exactly how to be a good Marine, 
or how to lead, and command the re- 
spect of, other Marines. That is up to 
you, and you alone, and must be learned 
in the field, at sea, and on the parade 
ground.” Consequently, in joining the 
Commandant in endorsing the success 
and wide readership of The Marine 
Officer's Guide, it should be borne in 
mind that as its title states, it is a 
guide, rather than a regulation and, as 
such, is most welcomed. 


Reviewed by Col W. K. Jones | 


Ep: Col Jones is now Commanding Offi- 
cer of Basic School. 


Another Grand SLAM .. . 


PORK CHOP HILL—The American | 


Fighting Man in Action, Korea, 

Spring 1953—S. L. A. Marshall. 304 

pages, illustrated with maps and 

drawings. William Morrow & Co. 

Inc., New York. $5.00 

When Gen Marshall returned to Ko- 
rea in the Spring of 1953, at Army 
request, he did so with the following 
mission: “to analyze our infantry line 
and its methods under pressure, to esti- 
mate whether troops are good or bad, 
to see what is wrong and right in our 
tactics and to recommend such correc 
tions as are indicated.” 
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Being a military man, as well as a 
military writer of repute, S. L. A. Mar- 
shall has solidified and preserved for us 
his accomplishment of that mission in 
304 pages of sharp, soldierly writing. 

These are not the words of the mili- 
tary historian who would tell us alone 
of how the great wars are won by the 
great men; these are the words of a man 
who would have us learn how, and pos- 
sibly why, a given man acted a certain 
way in accomplishing, or failing to ac- 
complish, his own mission in close com- 
bat with the enemy. 

Whether the potential reader be a 
Colonel of Marines or a Fire Team 
Leader, there is much in this book for 
him. Not only was the author specifically 
requested to standardize the debriefing 
of even the newest and youngest of pa- 
trolling privates, but his advice on mili- 
tary matters in general was quickly 
heeded. 

Why is this book, which states not 
once the word “Marine,” a must for all 
Marines? Basically, because it answers 
the question of how the American char- 
acter is continuing to meet the test of 
great events, of each doing his share 
when the “chips are down.” 

The author paints his word pictures 
for us in two broad parts. The first is 
some 200 pages dealing with the before, 
during and after of a few rifle com- 
panies in the defense of the titled hill 
during a remarkable 48-hour battle. The 
remaining 100 pages are replete with the 
blow-by-blow action of night patrols 
ranging from the sublime to the almost 
unbelievable. 

One of these accounts, Into the Alli- 
gator’s Jaws, appeared in the October 
1956 issue of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE. 

There is not a page in this book that 
does not hold military wisdom for in- 
fantry, artillery, tankers, communicators, 
supply men; commanders and staff men. 

. . Tactics, scouting and _ patrolling, 
leadership—it’s all there. Examples ga- 
lore of How to Do It and How NOT 
to Do It. 

While this reviewer realizes that 
Marshall’s Infantry Operations and 
Weapons Usage in Korea, Winter 1950- 
51 and Rommel’s Infantry Attacks are 
recommended reading for some 4,000 
Basic School lieutenants each year, here 
is what should be the third of a truly 
terrific triumvirate! Recruits, FMF 
troopers, in fact, all Marines really owe 
it to themselves both professionally and 
for the sheer pleasure of reading this 
splendid combination of highly-trained 
newspaperman’s facts and vastly-experi- 
enced militaryman’s opinions. Gen 
Marshall was an 18-year-old second lieu- 
tenant in WWI, the ETO’s Chief His- 
torian in WWII and the Eighth Army’s 
Infantry Operations Analyst in Korea, 
as well as a leading newsman and edi- 
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torial writer of The Detroit News for 
all the years in between and since! 

This is not a many-told tale pieced 
together several years after the events 
occurred; Marshall saw and heard these 
particular men briefed before their pa- 
trols or company attacks, and subse- 
quently debriefed them himself “before 
the survivors had been given rest or a 
chance to clean up.” 

Why can’t two platoons or rifle com- 
panies use a double envelopment? Why 
is control so important? Why do we 
have to be so worried about passing the 
word to our troops? What’s so special 
about a passage of lines? Why do they 
use that silly 5-paragraph combat order? 
Why are supply and communications 
considered so vital by the experienced 
military man? Why all this stress on 
physical fitness all the time? 

If you’ve asked, or been asked, these 
questions in the not-too-distant past, and 
you haven’t had much of a reply to offer 
or be offered, this is the book for you. 

Reviewed by Capt W. J. Davis 
Ep: This reviewer was formerly an in- 
structor at the Basic School. He is now 
with the 3d Mar Dw. 





Today’s News... . 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST—Walter Z. 
Laqueur. Index, appendices, foot- 
notes and bibliography; 362 pp. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 

$6.50 


This is a specialist’s book, and a val- 
uable one. The author has traced the 
development of Communist activity in 
the various countries of the Middle East 
from the beginning to a date which ap- 
pears to be late in 1955. And if there 
is any pattern in this development, any 
continuity, it emerges only because of 
the meticulous scholarship of the author. 

Almost the first thing which he under- 
takes to do—and succeeds in doing—is 
to demolish that old stereotype of West- 
ern thinking which says, in effect, that 
because a Moslem is a Moslem, it is im- 
possible for him to become a Commu- 
nist, The reason? It would be against 
his religion, by Allah. This placebo, of 
course, is patently absurd and always 
has been, yet it has been propounded 
with the utmost solemnity by innumera- 
ble lecturers, columnists and_ unre- 





NEW BOOKS 


The books listed below have been re- 
ceived recently by the Gazette for re- 
view. More detailed reviews of many of 
these books will appear in subsequent 
issues. These books may be purchased at 
the GAZETTE BooksHoPp now. Association 
members who are interested in reviewing 
books should notify the Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 


THE CAUSE OF JAPAN—T7ogo 
Shigenort. Simon & Schuster, New York 
$5.00 
The author was Japan’s Foreign 
Minister prior to and during the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. He returned to the 
same post in April 1945. This is the 
first authoritative statement in English 
of the Japanese side of the events which 
led to the war. 


MEN OF THE WESTERN WA- 
TERS — Dale Van Every. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $4.00 

This is the story of our first westward 
advance. It covers the frontier in the 
years between the battles of Yorktown 
in 1781 and of Fallen Timbers in 1794. 
An attractive format, with maps and 
illustrations. 


KOREA, 1951-1953 — Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Dept of the 
Army. GPO. $2.50 

The official Army history of fighting 
in Korea from 1 Jan 1951 through 27 
July 1953. Many maps and illustrations. 
Paperbound. 


CAPTAIN LITTLE AX — James 
Street. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.95 

A novel about the Civil War. Little 
Ax Trowbridge, 15, is too young for 
the Confederate Army so he organizes 
his own band of young irregulars. 


STORMY LIFE—£rnst Heinkel. Dut- 


ton, NY. $5.00 
The autobiography of one of the 
world’s foremost aircraft designers. 


Heinkel was instrumental in building 
German air strength for World War II. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT — 4¢- 
nes Savill. Citadel Press, NY. $5.00 

Dr. Savill presents a concise and bal- 
anced assessment of Adexander’s work 
and personality. She has made a minute 
study of his successes and failures as set 
forth by the historians of his own and 
succeeding centuries. 


THE FBI STORY: A REPORT TO 
THE PEOPLE—Don Whitehead, 
Random House, NY. $4.95 
A book which accurately presents a 
mature appraisal of the origin, develop- 
ment and accomplishments of the FBI 
through almost 50 years of operations. 
J. Edgar Hoover wrote the foreword. 
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A DIFFERENT VALOR, The Story 
of Gen Joseph E. Johnston, CSA — 
Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livin- 
good. Bobbs-Merrill, NY. $6.00 

A full account of the Confederate 
commander who was enormously re- 
spected by his opponents but heartily 
disliked by Jefferson Davis. A selection 
of the Civil War Book Club. 


SOUND OF THE GUNS — Fairfax 
Downey. McKay Co., NY. $5.50 
This is the story of the American ar- 
tillery from its first major action at the 
siege of Louisburg in 1745 through the 
battles in Korea. It also traces the 
evolution of weapons and techniques 
through the modern development of the 
atomic cannon and the guided missile. 


MY CONFESSION — Samuel E. 
Chamberlain. Introduction and post- 
script by Roger Butterfield. Harper & 
Bros., NY. $6.00 

An American soldier of fortune’s de- 
scription in words and pictures of his 
adventures before, during and after the 
Mexican War. A portion of the book, 
including many sketches by Chamber- 
lain, appeared recently in Life Maga- 
zine. 


PORTRAIT OF A STATESMAN— 
Dennis Barnes. Philosophical Library, 
New York. $6.00 

A portrait of Sir Anthony Eden, this 
not only traces the life of the British 
Prime Minister, but also presents the 
background of the major events in 
which he has played a part. 


SPEAKING OF POLITICS—Frank- 
lin Cary Salisbury. Vantage Press, 
Vantage Press, NY. $3.75 

An analysis of politics from one per- 
sons’s point of view. The author gives 
his interpretation of present-day politi- 
cal ideas and definitions. Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan, wrote 
the introduction. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: 
OPERATIONS IN THE WAR 
AGAINST JAPAN—Alvin P. Stauffer. 
GPO, Washington. $4.00 

This is one volume of a 4-volume 
group that records the experiences of 
the Quartermaster Corps in WW II. It 
was prepared by the Office of the Chief 
of Military History, Dept. of the Army. 





THE RED ARMY —B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Harcourt, Brace, NY. $6.00 

This internationally known military 
authority has prepared a comprehensive 
study of the Red Army which is divided 
into two sections: The Red Army, 1918 
to 1945; The Soviet Army, 1946 to pres- 
ent. Many contributors have assisted the 
author in his detailed analysis. 
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formed experts for the last two decades 
at least. 

Having done that, he sets forth a 
number of clearly explained reasons 
why the Communist theory is not easily 
received in the area under discussion. 
He points out that although it has made 
a degree of progress within the past few 
years, it has made such progress only as 
a result of long years of continuing 
effort. 

Mr. Laqueur attributes this difficulty 
to a number of things which, in a curi- 
ous combination, are peculiar to at least 
the Arab countries of the Moslem world. 
Some of these are the incredibly low 
standard of life, especially in Egypt, 
over a period of many centuries, which 
has debilitated the populace to the 
point where any sustained physical or 
mental effort is impossible; an obtuse 
guidance from the source and origin in 
Moscow (the completely incredible mess 
today is an excellent example here); and 
the fact that the clan or tribal back- 
ground—and perhaps the feudal land- 
lord system in nontribal areas — has 
never permitted the formation of the 
kind of political foundation upon which 
the party cell can easily be formed and 
be effective. 

The author’s explanation of why the 
various nationalist movements of the 
area assume a rather grotesque form is 
interesting and valid. 

“There are certain prerequisites for 
such a development [i.e. a strong na- 
tional movement]: above all, the ability 
to make a state a going concern politi- 
cally, socially and economically—to pro- 
vide a minimum of stability. In this 
task the ruling classes in the Arab coun- 
tries have not succeeded.” 

The only contrast to this condition in 
the area is Turkey, and the fact of racial 
difference together with that of propin- 
quity to Russia, may be the reason for 
success in that country. 

The whole matter, in spite of Mr. 
Laqueur’s clear and lucid writing, is a 
monstrously involved and intricate one. 
The result is a book for careful study 
by one who is intensely interested in 
the subject. It is not light or easy 
reading. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. L. Zimmerman 
Ep: A professional historian, the re- 
viwer has had extensive experience in 
the Middle East. 


The Great Question... 

ALPS and ELEPHANTS—Sir Gavin de 
Beer, F.R.S. 116 pages illust; E. P. 
Dutton and Co. Inc., New York: 

$2.75 


Carthage today is a village near the 
entrance to the bay of Tunis. From it 
one obtains a sweeping view of the bay 
with the white city of Tunis at the far 


end. Aside from the view there is noth- 
ing to recall the glory and power that 
once centered there. The traveller will 
find a museum where some devoted 
friars have placed upon public exhibi- 
tion the fruits of their diggings—but, 
the final Roman conquest was so thor- 
ough that nothing stands as a clue to the 
grandeur of ancient Carthage. 


If the traveller’s approach to Tunis 
was leisurely he may have prepared 
himself for his visit by reading Gustave 
Flaubert’s Salammbo. The title of the 
book is the name of Hamilcar Barca’s 
daughter; the same Hamilcar who was 
the father of Hannibal. With this tale 
fresh in mind today’s unimposing Car- 
thage takes on new dimensions, and the 
little hill behind the village looks less 
bare as one recalls the luxurious sum- 
mer homes of Hannibal’s day. Yes, 
Carthage was once great, so great that 
she challenged Roman supremacy and 
the struggle to decide the issue spanned 
more than one hundred years and left 
its record in the three Punic Wars. 


Perhaps the best remembered even in 
this exhausting conflict was Hannibal's 
crossing of the Alps. Carthage had lost 
control of the seas in the First Punic 
War (264-241 BC). However, she re- 
tained extensive territories in Spain. 
Hannibal’s problem of destroying Rome 
was a difficult one and he decided on a 
most audacious course of action. He 
would attack Rome by crossing at Gi- 
braltar, secure a base at Carthagena and 
march the 1,500 miles into Italy. 


Hannibal left Carthagena sometime 
in May 218 BC with 38,000 infantry, 
8,000 cavalry and 37 elephants. In late 
October of that year he entered the val- 
ley of the Po after having lost 18,000 
foot and 2,000 horsemen on the march. 
The route that he took to the Rhone 
has never caused much speculation, but 
from there to Italy there has been a 
wide difference of opinion; a debate 
now some 2,000 years old. 


In Alps and Elephants Sir Gavin de 
Beer sets forth, after long study, the 
route Hannibal followed from the 
Rhone to the Po. This is an interesting 
piece of research including references 
to the original texts of the voyage, and 
detailed considerations of what the 
weather, the flow of rivers and the po- 
sitions of stars were in that long gone 


period. His extensive bibliography and _ 
well reasoned arguments should satisfy | 
the most rabid detective fan; for this is | 
in fact an entertaining and brilliant bit | 


of detective work. 


Sir Gavin de Beer is the Director of | 


the British Museum of Natural His 
tory. He is a scientist by profession 
and claims history as his hobby. In the 


pursuit of his hobby the question of | 
Hannibal’s route across the Alps has | 
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challenged him for some 25 years. It 
should come as no surprise, therefore, 
that his book is sound in thought and 
communicates to the reader the writer’s 
enthusiasm on the subject. It is a re- 
freshing addition to a military book- 
shelf. 

Reviewed by LtCol V. J. Croizat 


Ep: LtCol Croizat is a student of mili- 
tary history and has just returned from a 
visit to the locale of this book in Italy 
and North Africa. 


A Doctor’s Duty ... 


THE INVISIBLE FLAG—Peter Bamm 
250 pages. The John Day Company, 
New York. $3.95 


During the years 1941 to 1945 the 
armies of Germany and Russia waged 
war across the vast, forbidding, often 
cruel steppes and marshes of the Rus- 
sian homeland. Following the ebb and 
flow of this titanic struggle were the 
standard-bearers of the Invisible Flag— 
the flag of humanity—whose task it was 
to minister to the wounds and illnesses 
of friend and foe alike. 


Working in mud, snow, or dust, the 
German doctors and medical attendants 
developed a fierce pride in their ac- 
complishments in caring for a_back- 
breaking volume of casualties, and 
formed bonds of loyalty that enabled 
them to perform under conditions of 
indescribable hardship. Their rare mo- 
ments of relaxation came as brief, start- 
ling silences in a continuing martial 
chorus whose initial theme was victory, 
but whose final stanza was defeat. 


The book should prove extremely in- 
teresting to medical officers, Medical 
Service Corps officers, and Hospital 
Corps personnel whose duties at one 
time have been, or may in the future 
be with mobile field hospitals such as 
used by Army or Marine divisions. In 
addition, the book will be of interest to 
the general public, which is always con- 
cerned with the methods by which war 
casualties are resuscitated and evacuated. 


The author often lapses into a some- 
what disjointed style, narrating anec- 
dotes which do not always contribute 
to his plot, but this can be forgiven in 
the light of the fact that war itself is 
disjointed. 

Author Peter Bamm writes authori- 
tatively from personal experience as 
a field surgeon who had traveled over 
8,500 miles with the German armies, 
tasting victory, joy, exhaustion and de- 
feat, yet never rejecting his responsibili- 
ties as a physician to all mankind. 


Reviewed by Cdr T. H. Wilson, Jr., MC USN 
Ep: Formerly Commanding Officer of 


Ist Med Bn, Cdr Wilson is now at 
USNH, Oakland. 
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THROUGH HELL AND DEEP 
WATER—VAdm Charles A. Lock- 
wood and Col Hans Christian Adamson. 
Greenberg, New York. $4.50 


This is the account of the Navy’s 
deadly submarine, USS Harder, under 
the command of Cdr Sam Dealey. Pre- 
sented is the story of Cdr Dealey and 
the 6 patrols of the Harder. Adm 
Thomas C. Kinkaid wrote the foreword. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
SPADE—Geoffrey Bibby. Knopf, NY. 
$6.75 


Planned as a companion volume to 
Gods, Graves and Scholars, this book 
traces consecutively the movements and 
flowering culture of life in northern 
Europe from 15,000 BC to the time of 
the Vikings. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLES, Vol. II, 
The New World—Winston S. Churchill. 
Dodd, Mead, NY. $6.00 


This is the second volume in the 
author’s projected four-volume history 
of the English speaking peoples. It 
traces the history of England from the 
time of the Tudors to the advent of 
William and Mary in 1688. A Book of 
the Month Club selection. 








YOU CAN RELY 


ON 


EVALUATED ARMS 


The Champions Do! 


Winchester Rifles & Shotguns 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers 
High Standard Target Pistols 
Dinan-Colt Match Pistols 
Sturm-Ruger Target Pistols 
Western Supermatch Ammunition 
and 
Selected Accessories 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
QUANTICO, VA. 


Showroom: George O. Van Orden 
#1 Woodland Dr., Brig. Gen., USMC, Ret’d. 
Triangle, Va. President 








ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for Spring delivery: 
Blouse $55 
Pants $25 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA AND 
EXPERT ORTHOPEDIC SHOE REPAIR 
O’SULLIVAN #1 SOLES AND HEELS ONLY. 


USING 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for immediate delivery: 
Jacket & Pants $88 
Coat & Pants $95 

$85 











Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: 


Ieee Se 


Address _.............. 








Topcoat 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
ra (Add $2 for trans.)| Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 
Officer $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted 8.50 7.95 | 55.00 


Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 








Articles Desired 








Special Fitting Problems — 











Height _.____ Pants Inseam __. os SMR aaa: acne 
Weight ___.__ PRI iestccsastaael COUR So cinieian oo ere _ 
Waist mi IE iccsineetes (outseam) Shoe —.__. 
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GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The GAzetre Bookshop 
will fill your order for any book in 
print. 


DISCOUNT — The discount on Book- 
shop purchases granted to MARINE 
Corrs ASSOCIATION members is cur- 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech- 


































MARINE OFFICER’S GUIDE 
Gen G.C. Thomas Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


officers. 


THE MARINES’ WAR 
Fletcher Pratt 


supply now available. 


INFANTRY ATTACKS 


Erwin Rommel 


No discount. 


PORK CHOP HILL 
S. L. A. Marshall 


On-the-spot account of action in Korea. Account is based on 
ducted by Gen Marshall in Korea. 


MILITARY 


Panzer Battles 
von Mellenthin 
An authoritative study of the employment of armor in WWII. 


$5.00 








Gallipoli 
Alan Moorhead 


Allied landings at the Turkish Dardanelles port during WWI. 
$4.50 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
Edited by Ned Bradford 


From a 19th Century compendium of leaders from both sides. 


$8.95 
The Battles That Changed. History 
Fletcher Pratt 


Crucial moments of history from the days of Alexander the Great 


RAdm A. A. Ageton 


Just off the press. First of its kind to be written for and about US Marine Corps 


This book has been out of print for some time. The Bookshop has a limited 


Small unit action classic. Available only to Marine Corps Association Members. 


nical books (none are listed in the 
magazine) or on shipments outside 
the US or possessions. 


CREDIT — Only Association members 
are accorded the convenience of pur- 
chasing merchandise on credit. 


MAILING — The Association will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases. 
(See above discount information.) 
Non-members will be billed for the 
postage on shipments to foreign 
addresses only. 


PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma- 
RINE Corps AssociATION. The Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 

ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under- 
standable manner is acceptable. 


$5.75 


$5.00 


$3.50 


interviews con- 








$5.00 





NON-MILITARY 


Bugles and a Tiger 
John Masters 
Frontier adventures by an Indian Army officer turned novelist. 


$3.95 








The Big Thaw 
C. L. Sulzberger 


” 


Political review of the “new” Russia and the orbit countries. 


The Secret of the Hittites 
C. W. Ceram 


Archaeological discoveries in an ancient empire. 


$5.00 


Twenty Million Tons Under the Sea 
Adm Dan Gallery 


The personal story of the capture of a Nazi submarine off Africa. 











to the present. $4.95 $5.00 
This Hallowed Ground A Ride to Panmunjom 
Bruce Catton Duane Thorin 
The Union side of the Civil War. $5.95 The story of American POWs in a Korean Prison Camp. $4.00 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP * BOX 1844 ° QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
(Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Title 
$ 
os Send Bill to: 
Total $ 
BOOK Members subtract 10%  — ~ —~— Se 
ORDER [] Remittance Enclosed $ Membership No. 
FORM [] Bill me (members only) Amount 
Signature 
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| The Marine Officer's 
, Guide 


a 

: Gen Gerald C. Thomas, USMC (Ret) 

he 

™ Col R. D. Heinl, Jr., USMC 

mt RAdm A. A. Ageton, USN (Ret) 
sh 

is 

wi The first work of its kind and scope written solely for and 


about US Marine Officers. 





More than 3 years of effort went into the research and 
preparation of this book. It provides a source of Marine 
Corps reference material at officers’ level for everyone — 


velist. second lieutenant to colonel, Regular or Reserve, soldier or 


3.95 





civilian. 

The authors are offering the benefit of their long and 
—" distinguished military service. Gen Thomas, retired, but 
called back to active service is now in a top Defense Depart- 
55.00 ment billet. Adm Ageton is well known for a highly success- 
ful Naval career and as the author of the Naval Officers’ 
Guide. Col Heinl is well known in the Marine Corps and in 


\frica. civilian circles as a military writer. 


$5.00 

The Marine Officers’ Guide comes bound in sturdy red 
$4.00 cloth with an attractive dust jacket. Its 478 pages are 
——, printed on a heavy coated stock made to last through the 


\ years — an attractive, necessary addition to any military 





library. 


Regular Membership discount applies 


$5.75 — ‘The GAZETTE Bookshop 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 























Group Il 


$500.00 


2DLT A. j. O'KEEFE 
Student Officer 
Basic School, MCS 
Quantico, Virginia 
The prize winning essay will be 
published in the March issue 


HONORABLE MENTION 


. to receive remuneration 
as determined by the 
Editorial Board 


CAPT R. B. SHERIDAN 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering 
UCLA, Los Angeles, California 


CAPT STANLEY KNOWLTON 
Marine Corps Reserve 
2425 Bayview Drive 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


CAPT C. B. HASLAM 
3d Marine Division 
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Group | 
$500.00 


COL R. E. CUSHMAN, JR. 


Commanding Officer 
2d Marines 


2d Marine Division 
The prize winning essay will be 


published in the February issue 


HONORABLE MENTION 


. to receive remuneration 
as determined by the 
Editorial Board 


MA] J. R. JOHNSON 


NROTC Unit 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


MA] D. D. NICHOLSON, JR. 


Headquarters, FMF Pacific 
Pearl Harbor, TH 
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Group Ill 
$500.00 


SN P. W. JOHNSON, USN 


USS Hanna (DE-449) 
out of San Diego, California 


The prize winning essay will be 
published in the April issue 


HONORABLE MENTION 


. to receive remuneration 


as determined by the 
Editorial Board 


SSGT H. C. PUCKETT 


VMA 224, MAG 15 
3d Marine Air Wing 
El Toro, California 


SSGT D. T. BROWN 


H&S Co, 3d Bn, 4th Marines 
Ist Marine Brigade, FMF 





